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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Insurance in Force 


Over $68,000,000.00 


—_—_ a 
HARRY L. SEAY, President WANTED—GENERAL AGENTS. We are enter- 
ing Tennessee and Texas and are prepared to give 

— ei &T general agent’s contract to responsible parties. Only 
Vice President reas. men of experience, proven success, character and some 

P. N. THEVENET, financial worth, possessing executive ability and 


Vice President & Sec. initiative need apply. 
PAUL V. MONTGOMERY, The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Vice President & Actuary Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Our rates no higher 


Our service better!’’ ff | 4 Never 
= Growing Old 


COUT TT >>) <I 


Because of the aggressive standards 

which the Lincoln National Life has 

set for itself it will never grow old, never intrench 

itself in rules and systems, never lose interest in new 
and greater achievements. 


The present service records of the Lincoln National 
Life, remarkable as they may seem, are due to be shaded 
some day by the Lincoln National Life organization 
itself because all its energies are bended in a persistent 
effort to attain the peak of perfection. 





You are sure that the Lincoln National Life is backing 
you up with all its untiring spirit of enterprise when you 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Iis Character”’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $270,000,000 in Force 











Writing Casualty Insurance, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


HOME OFFICE - - - DAVENPORT, IOWA’ JU 
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Perfect Protection Opportunities 


Strong men seldom appreciate the need of life insurance until it is properly brought to their 
attention. A wave of the hand and great wheels begin to turn for them. A finger on a button 
and men spring to do their bidding. In factory or office, in industry or finance men scorn the 
need of protection. The lesson of life insurance must be driven home tothem. Never is it sought 
over the counter, but always it must be sold. And because it takes big strong men to meet other 
big strong men, life insurance presents big opportunities. 


Not so many years ago the life insurance business was considered a place for the derelicts of 
other businesses; men fit for nothing else could eke out a living peddling policies to their friends. 
But to-day the business of life insuratice looks for successful men of affairs. The life insurance 
agent of this day and age must be a man of vision. He must bea fighter. Heneeds brains. He 
must have resource, wisdom and wit. He must be tactful and well-mannered. And surely he 
must be a well-dressed and polished man of the world. In fact he must have every qualification 
necessary to a big business executive. To such men the business of selling life insurance does 
indeed offer wonderful opportunities. for such men there is no business offering greater inde- 
pendence and larger income than life insurance. 


To such men the Perfect Protection offered by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., only adds to the possibilities which already stretch before them. Perfect Protection 
to them means easier sales and better satisfied clients. It means a larger field of prosper it 
means less objections to be overcome. All this because the Perfect Protection Policy has been 
developed with the greatest care to give its holders protection at every possible point. Perfect 
Protection policies give to their owners the peace of mind that comes from the absolute knowl- 
edge that every contingency is provided for. 


These advantages are for every man to seek. A word to the company will bring you com- 
plete information. If the business of life insurance offers great opportunities, and it does, add to 
those opportunities a connection with the Reliance Life. 


The RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON LIFE INSURANCE 


He Strongly Upholds Its Value for Family Protection 


UST following his nomination for the office 
of Vice-President of the United States, 
and while he was still Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, President Calvin Coolidge was 
asked by the editor of THe Spectator for 
an expression of his opinion upon the in- 
stitution of life insurance. Mr. Coolidge 
promptly responded with the letter repro- 

duced on the next page. 

Early this year, Mr. Coolidge addressed a meeting of field- 
men of the lrudential. 
ferred as follows to the business of life insurance : 


In the course of his remarks he re- 


Insurance is the modern method by which men make the un- 
certain certain, and the unequal equal. It is the means by 
which success is almost guaranteed. 

It is part charity and part business, but all common sense. 

Through its operation the strong contribute to the support 
of the weak, and the weak secure, not by favor, but by right, 
duly purchased and paid for, the support of the strong. 

Every insurance policy is a declaration of independence, 
charter of economic freedom. 

He who holds an insurance policy has overcome adversity. 

Che principle upon which this proceeds is all very plain. It 
has its foundation in thrift. Everyone knows that it is not what 
ls earned, but what is saved, which measures the difference be- 
tween success and failure. This is a difference so slight from 
day to day as to seem unimportant and of no consequence, but 
in the aggregate of even a few years it amounts to a sum of 


a 


3 


great importance. The ability to save is based entirely upon 
self-control. The possession of that capacity is the main 
element of character. It passes over at once into the realm of 
good citizenship. He who sells an insurance policy sells a certi- 
ficate of character, an evidence of good citizenship, and unim- 
peachable title to the right of self-government. 

In harmony with this principle has gone the development of 
insurance. Beginning with small associations, which practi- 
cally wagered on their respective length of life, it broadened 
out into a form of endowment where one need not die, but 
live, in order to win. And lastly, there has come industrial in- 
surance with small weekly payments adjusted to every public 
requirement. It is not too much to say that, along with govern- 
ment, education and property, insurance belongs to the people. 

Not only by theory, but by fact, is this conclusion sustained. 
The reports of the various companies show the wide diffusion 
which has been effected. For the calendar year 1921, in the 
ordinary field, there were 17,683,000 policies in force carry- 
ing insurance of $36,378,538,000. In the industrial field, there 
were 54,097,000 policies carrying insurance of $8,006,120,000, 
making a total of 71,760,000 policies carrying an aggregate in- 
surance of $44,384,658,000, while the total assets of the life 
insurance companies for the year 1920 were $7,319,997,000. 
Disregarding possible duplications, it would appear that nearly 
70 per cent of the people are protected by insurance, for which 
there is pledged an amount nearly equal to one-fifth of the 
total estimated wealth of the entire Nation. These are all facts 
which are beyond dispute. ; 

When there is taken into consideration the experience of the 
government in making its wartime loans, the cond‘t‘on of the 
people is still further evident. Five times the National treasury 
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made a direct appeal for the was ever able to do for its sub- 
purchase of bonds. The largest jects, the people have done fo; 
response was at the time of the themselves. The strength of 
fourth loan, when 22,777,680 THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS this whole movement, the yiri. 

: Meee na een “a EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 2 2 - ’ ; 
subscribers offered to pur STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. ity of this entire principle, js | 
chase $6,993.000,000 of bonds. revealed in the fact that it js , 
ss is at f . a ) > 2 

The total number of — sub Pin te 25th August, 1920. not imposed upon the people, 
scriptions for the -five loans esi but results entirely from their 
was 66,288,680, offering to nial own ie aa obit convic- 

murchase $24,070,000,000_ of Yr. Arthur L, Smith, tions. Such a foundati , 

I = pany ES 135 William Street, pasa tion never 
bonds, over-subscribing the New York, N. Y. fails. 

various amounts required by My dear Mr, .Gnith: The spirit of mutual co-oper- ¢ 
$6,570,000,000. ation and helpfulness, shict 

60,57 which I 

sid , 7 I am very glad to reply to -evails | : 

The marvelous extension ot prevails in the insurance world, : 
insurance bears most impres- FORT LUSSOR OF MGNOE ETT, THEE, 1H He is coming more and more to 
sive testimony to the striking argument against the taking of life insurance. prevail in the industrial world, 

a ae a Or : We are not witho 
success Of this system in the It is established that the protection of one's : t without the begin- 
economic life of the Nation. nings of this same spirit in the I 
_ ° ; : 4 ¢ him i ; 

The great achievements in this EF A EAE A AE eee international world. A. weak 

~ - - 2 = pila a es ° 0 
field have been made by the most to be desired, and there is no medium of sentimentalism plays no part in ‘ 
people themselves. The assump- protection that is better than insurance, Our it. It is based on the theory of - 
tion of the necessary costs and a - : helping those who help them- \ 

Fs overnmen as given close attention to in- : " 
burdens have all been voluntary. ‘ selves. Not on the theory that = 
By the free action of the indi- surance companies, and they are on so sure a some should bear all the bur- 
vidual, he makes a contribution foundation that it is in substance a guaranty dens of the others, but on the . 
to society, over the extent of er ue . theory that all should share one 

. ° e metvnhoa 0 rotection for our people. . arc - . sei 
which he himself has sole de- P another’s burdens. It is a con- 
termination. He receives from Very truly yours, spicuous example of that co- 
society a corresponding support operation and charity which are . 
to be applied wheresoever he indispensable to the progress of a 
shall direct. Here is no inter- Ps mankind. There is by no means it 

"ie ° e ; a ¢ > anc ice " 
position of the superior force, “ Y YY, any reason to be discouraged. 
no mandate of the law, no weak Ce, D Rather is there every reason for T 

10. aes : 
dependence upon government, V faith and courage, for the sup- 
but the self-directed and vigor- port of our institutions of gov- | 
cus action of the individual ernment and society, and con- 
himself, working out his own fidence in the increasing power 0 
destiny. What no government of what is right. ) 
Pee he : 7 _ — _ Pee Mike, SR es _ dn = = ee) Oo 
m 
‘SYNOPSIS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS " 
Showing aggregate of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1893 ~—1922) of twenty-eight life insurance com- th 
panies. 
(Copyright, 1923, by THE SpEcTATOR COMPANY, New York) lo 
ig Aggregate | Assets Accu- | oo in 
ria + tas : Admitted P | Interes Total Income |A ts Paid] Excess of Admitted mulated for } atio 0 
NAME AND L¢ ICATION presen : P eis etait hogy Thirty o> Weler- : Ip Bes over Assets Policyholders’ | Benefits to 4s 
OF COMPANY Jan. 1, 1893 | Thirty Years ‘etc., for Thirty Years holders in Payments to | Jan. 1, 1923 Benefit in a : 
fears | Thirty Years | Policyholders | Thirty Years | D 
ee i 2a cas ord i Bs Naaiiseas eins xh, ST |_| 
Ps g $ $ $ | $ a ae ie ti 
AEtna, Hartford. .... ee $38,626,110 370,683,616) 127,122,572) 497,806,188 93,330,380) 207,041,779} 168,415,669 120.3 
Berkshire, Pittsfield..... Se uch tos 5,491,598 74,270,165 24'368,599 98,638,764 18,409,498 32,105,870 26,614,272 110.9 at 
Connecticut General, Hartford 2,315,007 73,347,560 18,099,170 91,446,730 39,433,683 44,218,694 41,903,687 103.4 
Connecticut, Mutual, Hartford 66,760,598 204,69 : 104,952,883 302,651 279 9,345,210 0: | 42,501,305 125 3 or 
Equitable, New York........ : 150,591,675) 1,719,72 609,004,490 2,328'731.091 2 319,398,707 663,747,065) 513,155,390 111.2 
Equitable, Des Moines 907,029 73,528,240 18,336,589 91,864,829 28 894,729 14,633,511 44,995,738) 44,088 ,709 99.2 to 
Guardian, New York.... 17,744,263 151,942,739 58,006,466 209,949,205 117,941,816 34,000,923 42,738,562) 24,994,299 94 0 th 
Home, New York... ; 8,046,441 105,030,972 34,058,773 139,089,745 71,682,462 33,348,510 46,253,715) 38,207 ,274 104.5 
Manhattan, New York 13,286,908 62,566,981 28,868,586 91,435,567 59,656,176 2,910,805} 19,706,675} 6,419,767 105.6 o 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 1,600,442 10,034,296 4,322,011 14,356,307 7,813,708 2,220,588) 4,519,252! 2.918, 810) 106.9 
Massachusetts Mutual, Seieatete 13,433,688, 291,690,259 93,400,600 — 385,090,8: 59) 118,812,511] 163,175,807] 149,742,139/ 110.6 %. 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit. 1,002,816 45,449,222 15,442,323 91,545 13,421,085 16,793,090 12,791,274 98.5 in 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. 51,386,072) 616,953,143) 207,401,909) — 824,355,052 188,410,310) 334,794,282) 283,408,210 115.4 
Mutual Life, New York........... 173,193,263} 1,733,333,171, 702,192,976] 2,435,526,147) 1, 249'739.109) 691,125,635} 517,932,372 115.4 - 
National Life, Montpelier... . ro3 8,762,431 185,049,095 61.967,738 247 016,833 58,389,691 84,503,024) 75,740,593 109.3 
967, | 
National Life of 1 ane 2,233,019 52,832,141 13,509,554 71,341,695 30,424,230 22,407,911 23,224,800) 20,991,781 97.3 sd 
New England, Sitti Se ee 22,951,813) 243,159,334 76,897,485| 320,056,819 — 162,457,078 86:702,256 127,966,788] 105,014,975 110.0 fy 
New York Life, New York. . oh 137/499°199| 2,373'689..07, 764,509'619| 3,138,199,126 1,683,381,219 690,308,288) 988,552,210) 851,053,011 106.9 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. . 56,225,025) 1'120°354.500 361,639,049 1/481,993;549| 801,076,946, 319,277,554) 546,296,308) 490,07 1,283 119.2 Ci 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles........ 2,588,782| 123,794,171 34,806,878, 158,601,049 61,144,075 62,650,096 73,356,818 70,768,036 106.5 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. ..... 20,981,678 528,082,439, 167,800,763) 695,883,202) 348, Su, 385 179,568,054 253,715,327) 232,733,649 110 ht 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford........ 10,047,249 142,051,897 46,622,819 188,674,716 : 18,339,585 68,497 370 58,450,121 Lv.) ti 
Provident Mutual, Philade Iphia. beloxes 23,119,278) 279,703,394 100,698,194, 379,801,588 3 77,815,861 133,629,940 110,510,662 111f 
State Mutual, W orcester ae 8,049,324 157,401,554 0,329,573 207 ,731,127 104, 415,897 52,985,657 78,650,282 70,600,958 Wil f 
Travelers, Flartfosd.......<..0s..< 0s 12,622,999 322'068.276 98,172,756 420,241,032 35,876,601 186,191,675 250,287,552 237 664,553 Poss 
Union Central, Cincinnati. ........... 9,345,832)  34,570,541| 128,803,842) 463,374,383) — 215,202,27 119,368,269, 174,938,023 i OC 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me........ ! 6,428,894 59,379,267 19,073,478) 78,452,745 16,514, 313 3 12,864,754 19,247,217 23 = ' tl 
United States, New York........ a3 6,861,545 30,575,854 12,631,358 13,207,212 31,284,984 -709,130 5,917,964 ‘943,581 wis : 
Aggregates (28 Companies)......... $69,102,958. 11,485,964,931| 3,987,441,053) 15,473,405,984| 8,427,033,000| 3,058,881,931| 5,243,261,690) 4,374, 158,732, 111.5 he 
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ITH this issue of THE SPECTATOR 

we are including a second Section, 
containing numerous articles and_ illus- 
trations relating to special lines of insur- 
ance, which are of particular interest to 
insurance managers and agents. 

THIRTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ROM the table herewith showing a 
synopsis of the operations of 28 

older, life insurance companies over a 
period of 30 years, a conception of the 
erowth of the life insurance idea is, in a 
measure, visualized. On January 1, 1893, 
these companies, which include among 
their number practically every one of the 
largest life insurance companies operat- 
ing in the United States, had combined 
assets amounting to about $870,000,000. 
During the subsequent years, at which 
time the total income of these companies 
amounted to far in excess of’ $15,000,- 
000,000, the companies named were able 
to build up assets to such an amount that 
they were, on January 1 last, over $5,200,- 
000,000, representing an increase of over 
$4,300,000,000. There is not, perhaps, 
in this or any other country, a greater rec- 
ord of achievement. It may be further 
said that there is no other business whose 
fundamental and other underlying prin- 
ciples tend so much to the betterment of 
humanity, either individually or in its en- 
tirety, 

During the 30 vears over $11,400,- 
900,000 was received in premiums by 
these companies, and they in turn dis- 
bursed over S8,400,000,000 in benefits to 


policyholders in that same period. It will 
he readily seen from this that the pre- 
mium receipts in excess of the payments 
to policyholders did not, by over $1,300,- 
000,000, account for the increase in ad- 
mitted assets during the period, so that 
the interest on the investments and other 
income received by these companies for 
the 30 years of operation shown, not only 
paid for all the expenses of these com- 
panies during that period, but also helped 
by an amount of $1,300,000,000 to in- 
crease the assets of the companies, and 
are by them held for future dividend pay- 
ments to policyholders, for a greater sta- 
bility of the companies, and thus for the 
further protection of policyholders. 

A ratio which shows the benefits to 
policyholders during the 30 years, and 
which is the proportion of premium in- 
come to payments to policyholders plus 
asset accumulation, shows that the policy- 
holders have benefited to the extent of 
$111.50 for every $100 paid by them to 
the companies. 

This is an incomparable record, and is 
further noteworthy because in the vast 
cases made to 


majority of payments 


policyholders or beneficiaries came at 
such time that they either softened the 
sting of death, relieved a financial crisis, 
or lightened the path of old age. It is 
safe to state that there is no organization 
of beneficence so close to the hearts of 
the rank and file of Americans as is that 
of life insurance. 

There are supplementary tables show- 
ing, year by year, for 10 years, the growth 
of the life insurance business in the United 
States. These tables in a marked manner 
show that life insurance is increasingly 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH, 1913-1922 












Premium Total Paid Policy- 
YEAR Receipts Income holders 
1922... $1,672,099,924 $2,137,294,355 $1,006,931,734 
1991... 1.525,190,468 1,944,215,398 835,063,873 
1920... 1,421,304,783 1,796,202,4038 763,988,692 
1919... 1,209,427,705 1,555,0 a7 741.507.78 
ISES....< 1,081,492,533 1,335,857, ) 711.146,578 
13 Y eee 928,241,141 1,248,097 89,914,782 
1916... 845,695,068 1,123,369,937 555.171,002 
1915.. 782,705,944  1,040,629,940 544,148,776 
1914. 742,543,085 980,583,878 507.587 
1913 712,865,815 922 353,196 168,026,306 
Increase 
in 
10 vrs. $1.000,188,009 $1,245,448,338 $560,032.045 
YEAR Admitted Assets Surplus Funds 
[2 eee ree eC $8,717,758,247 $973.994,182 
Dia Wea a Ce sors somites 8,067 670,736 $10,036,835 
SAG x ceicia me sees os 7,990,972 ,036 777,478,047 
FOR i cce¥eewden civ 6,808,582,146 726,111,276 
i eee sear 709,656,179 
POR Cs cSetewcwesoas es 747,198,049 
RO Gig. onic scene e oaks 699 852,628 
BORO Caakei smear res 661,859,072 
RRO... sc be aielaeme 4,934,966,538 661,914,336 
1 ena Sear ea 4 654,509,892 622,117,868 


$4,311,946,895 


§ 


Increase in 19 years. $353,558,641 





Editorial 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 

? Amount Written Amount 

YEAR and Paid For in Force 
Leese dx suwegunudaes $8,394,090,543 $41,374,944,876 
(i) RE eae Ae 7,354,084,538 37,866,241,274 
NG a a a 8,894,277,569 35,043,139,095 
RRO aie dé hwadse cece 7,410,826,004 29,392,249,952 
ET Ce tr 4,708,186,463 24,287,845,010 
01 SR ene ee 3,981,347,386  22,020,824,197 
BORG dao 6 ho 6 at's wees 3,268,352,918 19,828,695,011 
Pe ROE aa: Hach arrarwi'a aha oes 2 636,998,929 18,337 ,491,225 
tic, EELS EE CT 2,496,790,468 17 ,465,975,852 
BGG wa Sort wa caatsmaded 2,535,708,239 16,603,778,200 





Increase in 10 years. $5,991,284,574 $25,827,319,408 


INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 





Amount 

YEAR Amount Written in Force 
RGGeestccceencceeees $2,145,135,304 $8,653,118,497 
RUE Cave dcecaecaataea 1,772,247,776 7,707 ,635,393 
ROB 6S we wu e claiaaeceee 1,438,024,356 6,935,128, H 

WRG ae ee 1,252,833,336 6,153,044, 
bt Re eee 1,076,715,996 5,562 ,200,701 
NGRRGecccconccccaeas “990,206,302  4,774,200,641 
RMNe a we ueseoueane 996,299,084 5,168.028,157 


SOU s cana dcaxeenecs 952,823,322 4,388,050,222 








BONG iacanne ses 845,669,775 4,125,077,816 
“C7 eae me ena 808,409,561  3,924,130,641 
Increase in 10 years. $1,328,963,765 $4,972,367,787 


being held not only as a mark of farsight- 
edness, but even as a necessity. The busi- 
ness written since 1920 has surpassed 
even the fondest hopes of those who are 
in closest touch with this great business, 
and whose intelligent planning has helped 


Life 


insurance has advanced this country more 


to make life insurance what it is. 


than any other business in education and 
enlightenment. One of the singular char- 
acteristics of life insurance is that its 
power to benefit is not restricted as to 
age, wealth or sex. It benefits everyone 
ina way peculiar to the necessities of each. 

[THIN the next ten days a mo- 

mentous conference is expected to 
take place between a committee represent- 
ing the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the fire insurance committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, and perhaps with that 
The subject to be dis- 
of fire insurance 


hody as a whole. 
cussed is the control 
premium rates for the whole country, the 
commissioners having recommended that 
such control should be centralized, either 
heing lodged with the National Board of 
‘ire Underwriters or with some other 
national organization. This brings to the 
fore the question of the adoption of some 
standard system of rating which can be 
applied equitably throughout the country, 
and naturally calls to mind the Experience 
Grading and Rating Schedule, prepared 
by Ellis G. Richards after long experi- 
ence, much research and study, and con- 
siderable experimentation. Mr. Richards’ 
opportunities for observation, as former 
States North 
& Mercantile, unexcelled 


United manager of the 


British were 
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Admiral Nelson 


At one time in his career, when doing duty on the 
Bay of Naples, Nelson received from Captain Hal- 
lowell what was perhaps the strangest present of his 
life. This was nothing less than a coffin, fashioned 
from the timbers of ‘‘L’Orient.”’ 


Hallowell had judged Nelson shrewdly, for the great 
sailor was by no means displeased with the gruesome 
gift. On the contrary he liked it so well that he 
placed it in his cabin where it was under his own eye. 
His officers looked askance at this latest piece of 
cabin furniture, but Nelson seemed unable to com- 
prehend their aversion. He kept it carefully until 
the time of his death, and he lies in it now in St. 


Paul’s Cathedral in London. 


Most men are unlike Nelson in that they do not like 
to be reminded of death too frequently. When they 
have taken out a good-sized life insurance policy 
they can safely forget death, confident in the security 
and comfort of those they will leave behind them. 


The Prudential 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Insurance Company of America 

















and he has given much thought to the 
working out of a system by which pre- 
mium rates can be based upon acta] 
costs, which is referred to on another page 
- . . . . 5 
of this issue. His system is well worth 
close examination and study on the part 
of fire underwriters, who will doubtless 
be called upon in due time to agree upon 
and adopt some standard plan for rating 
g 

risks throughout the country. 


SITUATION IN MISSOURI 


Myers & Wendling Offer to Auto Club 
Arouses Protest 


LLOYDS NOT LICENSED 


Commissioner Secures Ruling, But Is Un- 
decided—Stock Company Offer 
Claimed 


St. Lovis, Mo., August 13—Ben C. Hyde, 
Superintendent of Insurance for Missouri, js 
about ready to demand a show-down on the 
operations of Lloyds of London in Missouri, 
The organization does not possess a Missouri 
written considerable 
business in the State, especially on excess lines, 


license but has always 


jewelry floater policies and similar lines, 

The Lloyds situation was aggravated by the 
contract entered into by the Myers & Wendling 
Insurance Agency of St. Louis with the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri to insure members’ 
cars at 20 per cent below manual rates, the 
fire and theft to be placed with the National 
Union of Pittsburgh on a reducing value pol- 
icy and the personal liability, property damage 
and collision coverages with Lloyds of London, 

Naturally rival agents protested against the 
plan and Mr. Hyde was bombarded with ¢e- 
mands for action. He asked Attorney General 
Jesse W. Barrett for an opinion, and on July 
30 Mr. Barrett held that without permission 
from the Superintendent of Insurance an un- 
derwriting firm could not place insurance wiih 
a non-admitted company. 

On Wednesday, August 8, Mr. Hyde was in 
St. Louis and conferred with officials of the 
Myers & Wendling Agency. He was informed 
that the agency had placed some automobile in- 
surance with Lloyds, but did not regard this 
as against the best interests of the insurance 
fraternity. He was also informed that the 
agency had propositions from four admitted 
stock companies to place the Automobile Clu) 
business with them on the same basis as that 
with Lloyds. 

Immet M. Myers, president of the company, 
stated that Superintendent Hyde had intimated 
that he might return for another conference 
but had not done so. He stated that his com- 
pany had no desire to precipitate a rate-war in 
St. Louis and regarded the arrangement with 
Lloyds as the one calculated to be the least 
detrimental to other companies, while at the 
same time giving the Automobile Club the 
coverage desired at the rates requested. How- 
ever, he stated that since announcing the new 
plan his agency had received offers from fou 
stock companies that are licensed to do bust 
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ness in Missouri to take over the Lloyds part 
of the arrangement. 
Mr, Myers stated that the agency was pre- 


pared to carry out its arrangement with the 
Automobile Club along the lines originally 
agreed upon. 

Many of the leading agents of St. Louis have 
paid little attention to the Myers & Wendling 
controversy, feeling that they were able to meet 
with the Lloyds competition without appeal to 
Hyde or Attorney General 


Superintendent 
have insisted that 


Barrett. However, 
Mr. Hyde take some action. 

Should Mr. Hyde close down on Lloyds on 
the automobile insurance he would naturally 
have to go a step forward and stop them writ- 
ing any line of coverage in Missouri. The 
effect of such action would be most far-reach- 
ing. It probably would prove detrimental to 
City, 
which are said to place their excess lines with 


others 


the big reciprocal bureaus of Kansas 


Lloyds. Those organizations would have diffi- 
culty in getting excess coverage with Lloyds 
out of Missouri, as it is doubtful whether any 
stock company would accept their business. 
New York Plate Glass Progressing 
The first half of the 
most satisfactory period for the New York 
In that time 


current year was a 
Plate Glass Insurance Company. 
it not only paid $40,000 in dividends, but added 
over $30,000 to its net surplus, after reducing 
its security valuations about $18,000, to bring 
them to the market level, and adding nearly 
$22,000 to its unearned premium reserve. The 
company, on June 30 last, had $2,059,594 of 
assets, a capital of $500,000, and a net. sur- 
plus of $716,440, giving it a surplus as to pol- 
icyholders of $1,216,440. 
strong and progressive company are: 


The officers of this 
Chas. 
Jerome Edwards, chairman of the board; J. 
Carroll French, president; C. H. Bainbridge and 
Leopold S. Bache, vice-presidents: James K. 
Clark, secretary; Frederick E. Pohle, 
urer; Robert FE. Robson, assistant 
William G. Maurer, auditor. 


treas- 
secretary ; 


New Casualty Mutual Being Formed 

For the stated purpose of underwriting taxi- 
cab risks, the Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty 
Company, Inc., is being organized in New 
York. The company is being formed under 
Article 10-B of the insurance law of the State, 
and will write business according to the pro- 
visions of the State Highway Law, which pro- 
vides $2500 property damage liability and $2500 
personal injury liability at an annual premium 
of $120, 

The company is being promoted by Nathan 
Sandler, who will be president and general 
Manager. The policies of the Cosmopolitan 
Mutual Casualty Company, upon completion, 
will be offered at the above mentioned rate. 
to taxicab owners who operate their own 
cars, the including a_ stipulation 
that 50 per cent of the premium is to be paid 
upon application, 10 per cent when the policy is 
delivered and the balance within four months 
aS per specified instalments. 


provisions 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 
TO BUILD 


Site Being Prepared in Philadelphia 





TEN-STORY BUILDING 


Independence Indemnity to Start Soon on 
Nearby Site 

Within the past week workmen have been 
demolishing the old buildings at Nos. 
406 to 414 Walnut street to make way for the 
handsome and up-to-date ten-story fireproof 
office building to be occupied when completed 
(about October 1, 1924), as the United States 
headquarters of the General Accident. 

\ll offices of the company here have been 
moved out of the old Manager 
Richardson’s office has been moved to 421% 
Walnut portions of the 
organization are South Fifth 
street and 237 South Fifth street. The Homan 
Construction Company expects to start excavat- 


busy 


structures. 


street, while other 


housed at 205 


ing for foundations by September rf. 

This enterprise has now fixed well in the 
minds of many, who heretofore doubted, that 
the insurance district of the Quaker City will 
continue along Walnut street, between Second 
and Sixth streets. This will be further proved 
when the new Independence Indemnity Com- 
erection of its home office 
building in the same block about 200 
feet further west. It is said the Independence 
building will be started about January, 1924. 


pany begins the 


city 


New York Indemnity Appoints (ieneral 
Agency in Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, 13.—The New 
York Indemnity Company has announced the 


the Fletcher Savings and 


Inp., August 


appointment of 
Trust Company of Indianapolis as its general 
agent for ninety-one counties in Indiana. 

Under the arrangement the Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Company will immediately make 
appointments of insurance agents in all counties 
of the State excepting Lake county, and these 
agencies will become a part of the business of 
the insurance department of the trust company, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis. 

The insurance to be written will include ac- 
cident, disability, workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployers’ liability, and col- 
lision, all other liability lines, burglary, forgery, 
Nego- 


property damage 
plate glass, engine, boiler and fly-wheel. 
tiations for the location of the Indiana head- 
quarters of the company in Indianapolis with 
the Fletcher Savings and Trust Company have 
just been completed with Luther Ferriss, resi- 
dent supervisor of the Western department of 
the indemnity company, whose headquarters is 
in Chicago, and A. L. Riggsbee, manager of 
the insurance department of the Fletcher Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. 

The Ford Owners Service System, Inc., a Dela- 
ware corporation, has qualified to do business in In- 
a capital in the State of $25,000. They 
touring busi- 
Scott of 


diana with 
will handle accident insurance, general 
ness, etc. Their Indiana agent is’ S. G. 


Greencastle. 
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CASUALTY ORGANIZATION 
PLANS 


T. E. Braniff Addresses Letter to 
Agents 


NUMBER OF ACCEPTANCES 


W. B. Joyce and Jesse S. Phillips to 
Address Agents—C. W. Hobbs and 
J. F. Ramey on Underwriters’ 
Program 
Programs for the joint sessions of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents are shaping up 
well. The joint meeting will be held at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., September 18, 19 and 20. 
The program for the International Associa- 
Clarence W. Hobbs, 
f Massachu- 


already includes 


Insurance Commissioner 


tion 


former 
setts, now representing the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissicners on an execu- 
tive staff of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, and James F. Ramey, 
former Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky. 

The associations will have a joint banquet 
Thursday evening, September 20, and other en- 
tertainment will consist largely of golf. Secre- 
tary F. Robertson Jones says the number of 
prizes offered is very gratifying and he also 
innovation in the of a 


is planning an way 


tournament for the ladies. 


According te an announcement by T. E. 
Braniff, president of the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents, William B. 
Joyce, president of the National Surety Com- 
pany, will address the organizations on the sub- 
Commissions and Agents’ Re- 
Phillips, general man- 


ject “Agents’ 
sponsibilities.” Jesse S. 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, is also scheduled for an 
address. 

Mr. Braniff has arranged for a series of dis- 
cussions from the floor and has suggested a 
number of interesting topics. It is expected 
that the new rules on acquisition costs will 
come in for a thorough criticism, both favor- 


able and otherwise. 
In a letter sent out to members Mr. Braniff 


says: 

The executive committee of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents de- 
sires to call your attention to the importance 
of the joint convention with the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety, Under- 
writers, to be held at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
September 18, 19 and 20 and to urge upon 
you the advisability of your sending out to 
your general agents and branch office man- 
agers the suggestion that they attend and 
participate in these meetings. The convention 
place this year is probably more conveniently 
accessible to casualty and surety people from 
the East and West, the North and the South, 
than any point at which it has ever been held 
before 

These two associations are the representa- 
tive ones of the business in which we are en- 
eaged and it affords convenient opportunity 
for the company executives and their super- 
vising field representatives to get together un- 
der conditions which are productive of close 
friendships and better understandings. 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1922 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets..... $6,847,520 
OS” Re eee 1,000,000 
errr 575,698 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 

















COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


Our association is endeavoring to do a con- 
structive work among the casualty and surety 
fraternity, and instead of giving our program 
over to a series of speeches, we expect to de- 
vote most of the time to a discussion from the 
floor of the important present-day problems of 
the business. We would like to urge upon 
you the importance of encouraging your rep- 
resentatives to be there. 

It is, furthermore, the intention of the 
executive and conference committees of our 
association to hold preliminary meetings with 
the company executives who arrive in French 
Lick the 15th, 16th or 17th, these meetings to 
be held in the mornings, leaving the after- 
noons open for rest and recreation. 

An invitation to attend these preliminary 
meetings for the purpose of discussing prob- 
lems of mutual concern has probably been ex- 
tended to you through the officers of your 
association, but we desire to take this oppor- 
tunity to urge upon you the desirability of 
attending and to express the hope that we 
may have the pleasure of seeing you at French 
Lick in advance of the regular business ses- 


sions. 








Company Organized to Protect Doctors 

Des Mortnes, Iowa, August 13.—The Pro- 
fessional Insurance Corporation, organized to 
medical profession 


protect members of the 


against damage arising from negligence in 
practice, is the latest addition to Des Moines’ 
list of home insurance companies. 

The offices of the company are on the sey- 
enth floor of the Insurance Exchange build- 
ing. Dr. William A. Guild is president and 
Dr. H. J. Marshall is secretary. The direct- 
ory board includes: Dr. Rodney P. 
Des Moines; Dr. Jean DePlessis, Chicago; Dr. 
C. N. Stryker, Iowa City, and Dr. Guild and 
Dr. Marshall of Des Moines. 

The articles of incorporation have been ap- 
proved by the State Insurance Commissioner 
and the attorney general. 
to-day with the Secretary of State. 

The company is organized on the mutual 
basis and will protect its members at cost. 

Policyholders will be protected against lia- 
expense resulting 
death caused by 
negligence in practice, or in the prescribing or 


They will be filed 


bility for loss, damage, or 
from personal injury or 
dispensing of medicines in all cases where the 
insured is legally liable. 

Officials pointed out ‘that this is a protection 
to the public, as in many cases where mal- 
practice is charged the doctor is not financially 
responsible, and a judgment is of no value. 


Fagan, | 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 








T. Alfred Fleming Heads Committee 





TO USE WILMINGTON PLAN 





Brilliant Poster Will Be Nationally 
Distributed ; 

The National Fire Protection Association 
has already launched plans for fire prevention 
week (October 7 to 13) and has sent out Dub- 
licity to all members outlining the plans in de- 
tail. A strong committee has been appointed 
with T. Alfred Fleming, conservation engineer 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
as chairman. 

The plan developed calls for organization 
along the lines of the last year’s campaign in 
Wilmington, Del. The plans include: 

1. A definite survey of schools, churches, 
hospitals and State institutions with a view 
to securing better protection for those who 
assemble therein. 

2. The teaching of fire prevention in every 
school in the country. 

3. Enactment of good building codes, im- 
provement of present ones where they are 
deficient and thorough enforcement of all build- 
ing codes. 

4. Continuous inspection of buildings through 
a bureau of fire prevention in fire departments. 

A new and attractive Fire Prevention Week 
poster has been prepared by the association 
for the 1923 campaign. The size is 11 inches 
There is space for printing local 

if desired. 
includes, 


by 15 inches. 
announcements 

The committee 
Fleming, the following: 

John C. Artz, T. F. Baker, G. L. Ball, J. 1. 
Banash, Craig Belk, H. C. Brearley, Frederick 
V. Bruns, Jas. T. Catlin, Jr., Henry Detchon, 
G. L. Ejiselstein, Geo. W. Elliot, Frank G. 
Ensign, E. D. Hardy, John F. Healy, C. W. 
Hejda, H. M. Hess, S. W. Inglish, Eugene 
Leclerc, Conrad J. Lecoq, George F. Lewis, B. 
S. Mace, Lloyd Marshall, D. D., McLarry, H. 
L. Miner, Geo. H. Nettleton, Chas. Renshaw, 
Ralph E. Richman, E. L. Sanders, W. F. Stef- 
fens, Jay W. Stevens, Gilbert FE. Stetcher, E. 
P. Stover, C. L. Topping, Richard E. Vernor, 
Stacey W. Wade, A. Walsh, Sidney 
J. Williams. 


besides Chairman 


Louis 




















AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘SAll Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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AWAITING RULING IN 
ST. LOUIS 


Agents’ Rules Submitted to Superin- 
tendent Hyde 


MUCH GOSSIP ABROAD 


No Likelihood of Enforcement for Some 
Weeks Yet—Legality Carefully 
Gone Into 


Sr. Louis, Mo., August 13.—Attorney Gen- 
eral Jesse W. Barrett of Missouri will be asked 
by Superintendent of Insurance Ben C. Hyde 
for an official opinion of the legality of the 
changes in the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
necessary to carry out the provision of the 
July 1 agreement relative to limitation of agents 
and curtailment of commissions. 

Mr. Hyde decided on this action after attend- 
ing a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Fire Underwriters Association in their head- 
Pierce building, on Wednesday, 
August 8. At the gathering he obtained first- 
handed details concerning every phase of the 
St. Louis situation, the steps leading up to the 
conference with the committee of the Union 
and Bureau companies, and the why and where- 
fore of the various stipulations of the July 1 
agreement. 

A provision of the Constitution of the Fire 
Underwriters Association requires that it shall 
co-operate with the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment, and it has been planned to forward to 
Superintendent Hyde the full text of the agree- 
ment and proposed changes in the Constitution 
and By-laws. 

However, this had not been done on Wednes- 
day when the executive committee met in regu- 
lar session. It was then learned that Super- 
intendent Hyde was in the Pierce building, con- 
ferring with officials of the Myers & Wendling 
Insurance Agency relative to Lloyds of Lon- 
don’s participation in the agency’s contract with 
the Automobile Club of Missouri, for insur- 
ance coverage on automobiles of club members, 
and it was decided to appoint Sam D. Capen, 
chairman of the welfare committee and presid- 
ing officer, a committee of one to invite Mr. 
Hyde to the meeting. 

Officers of the St. Louis Association haven’t 
the slightest doubt as to the legality of the 
steps already taken and those contemplated 
telative to the July 1 agreement. So able an 
attorney as former Solicitor General Frederick 
W. Lehmann has o.k’d. the legal phases of the 


quarters, 


plan, However, it is possible that further ac- 
tion may be delayed to permit Attorney Gen- 
tral Barrett to submit an opinion to Superin- 
tendent Hyde. 

In the meantime the companies are slowly 
working out their plans to conform to the 
agreement. There is a lot of gossip concern- 
ing what some companies contemplate, but it 
tan safely be said that when the time arrives 
all will be found in line. 

Eugene T. Gast, special agent for the North- 
etn in St. Louis, announced during the week 
that within the next several days he would take 


up a number of the company’s down-town 


agents. Whether he will be in a position to 
reduce the number to three at this time is not 
known. However, the Northern and companies 
in a similar situation are naturally proceeding 
slowly in their selection of down-town agents. 
INSURANCE SOCIETY’S MARINE 
COURSE 
Schedule of Lectures Issued—Prominent 
Insurance Men to Address Classes 
Beginning on November 15th 
The schedule of lectures forming the marine 
Society of New 
York has just been issued by that body. This 
will be the first year that a series of lectures 


course of the Insurance 


on marine insurance is to be given and future 
action will depend largely upon the reception 
The marine in- 
charge of William D. 
Winter, vice-president of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, who will have the assis- 


accorded the projected topics. 


surance course is in 


tance and advice of many of the most promi- 
nent marine insurance executives and under- 
The classes are to 
be held in the rooms of the New York Board 
of Tire Underwriters at 123 William street 
from 1:15 to 1:45 P. M. every Thursday. The 
first lecture of the course is to be delivered on 
November 15. The schedule of lectures, to- 
gether with the men assigned to each subject, 
is as follows: 


writers in New York city. 


November 15.—Historical—William D. Win- 
ter, vice-president, Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

November 22.—Present-day insurance in 
London. Lloyds—Companies.——A. L. Goldby 
ot William H. McGee & Co. 

December 6.—Present-day insurance in New 
York—Hendon Chubb of Chubb & Son. 

December 13.—The function of the broker. 
How risks are placed—William H. LaBoyteaux, 
president of Johnson & Higgins. 

December 20.—The function of the com- 
pany—William M. McGee of William H. 
McGee & Co. 

December 24.—Principles of marine insur- 
ance. What is marine insurance? General dis- 
cussion. Construction of policies. Modern 
development into transportation insurance— 
Mr. McGee. 

January 10.—The assured. 
who has an insurable interest. Payee of loss 
(assignability of policies). Whom it may 
concern. Interest of third parties, bankers, 
etc. Certificates and special policies—Samuel 
D. McComb, president, Marine Office of 
America. 

January 17.—Valuation. Premiums and re- 
turn premiums. Market values, sold and un- 
sold shipments. Foreign currencies. Fluctua- 
tions, how cared for. English and American 
premium rates. Hull valuations, freight valua- 
tions—Mr. McComb. 

January 24.—Subject matter of insurance. 
Cargo, hull, freight, duty, ete —Frank H. Cauty 
United States manager, Thames & Mersey 
Marine Insurance Company. 

January 31.—The conveyance. Type of ves- 
sel, etc. Railroad cars, motor trucks, airplanes. 
Termini—deviation—warehouse to warehouse. 
Deviation clause. Point of attachment—In- 
terior, port, waterborne. Hull cargo—freight 
—duty. Point of termination. Safely landed 
craft risk—Interior destination—Mr. Cauty. 

February 7.—Perils clause—Waterborne 
risks—Charles R. Page, Atlantic Marine man- 
ager, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 
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What is and 


February 14.—Perils Clause—Shore risks, 
fire, collision, derailment, floods, collapse of 
docks, fresh-water sprinklers—Mr. Page. 

February 21 and 28.—Average clauses— 
Meaning of average—Cargoes—Hull. FE. P. 
A. E. C—F. P. A. A. C—Franchise—Series. 
Deductible average clauses. Minimum fran- 
chise clauses—William D. Winter, vice-presi- 
dent, Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 

March 6—Sue and labor clause—Duplicate 
insurance — Special changes — Subrogation— 
Hawley T. Chester of Platt, Suller & Co. 

March 13.—Abandonment—When_ permitted 
and how made. Memorandum clause. Leak- 
age, breakage, etc—Mr. Chester. 

March 20.—Implied warranties—Seaworthi- 
ness, legal conduct, prompt attachment, no 
deviation. Expressed warranties and stipula- 
tions—Lecturer to be announced later. 

March 27.—Representations, misrepresenta- 
tions and concealments—Lecturer to be an- 
nounced later. 

March 3 and 1o.—Accounting Theory—G. 
Parker Westervelt of Platt, Fuller & Co. 


BUFFALO PLANS 








Over 700 Reservations Already Re- 
ceived for Get-together 


FORMAL RECEPTION AND DANCE 
ARRANGED 


Other Preparations for Entertainment by 
Buffalo Association Members 

It has been decided that the dancing event 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Wed- 
nesday evening, August 22, will be in the 
nature of a formal ball for the men and women 
who attend the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, August 21. 
22, 23 and 24. Invitations have been issued and 
tickets will be sold at the time of registration. 

There will be a formal reception before the 
dancing, which will begin at 9.30. Armbruster’s 
Orchestra of Buffalo, one of the finest dance 
orchestras in the United States, will play dur- 
ing the evening. 

About 700 reservations have been received 
for the get-together dinner to be held Tues- 
day evening, August 21. There will be no 
speechmaking but a splendid program of enter- 
tainment is being provided for this evening, the 
nature of which will be kept as a surprise for 
the diners. 

The Kilties’ Band of the Ninety-first Battal- 
ion, Princess Louise’s Argyle & Sutherland 
Highlanders of Hamilton, Ont., Canada, has 
been engaged to meet the insurance delegates 
and their wives at Queen Victoria Park, 
Niagara Falls, Thursday afternoon, August 23. 
The Scottish pipers, Scottish dances and songs 
will be a treat for the visitors, especially those 
who come from a distance. 

Various other details of entertainment have 
been worked out by the committee, of which 
L. G. Morgan is chairman. Mr. Morgan says 
that the Buffalo insurance men will strive to 
prove that the city can be a royal entertainer 
and every effort is being put forth to insure 
that there will be no dull moments, especially 
for the ladies. 

One of the special arranged for 
entertainment of the ladies is the delightful 
morning trip to East Aurora, at 9.30 Wednes- 
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The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Over a million in assets and 
enjoying PROSPERITY, 
CONFIDENCE, PRESTIGE 
and SUCCESS. All due to 
unselfish management; to fair- 
ness and liberality in writ- 
ing Fire, Tornado and Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 








THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


J. C. BARDWELL, President 











“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


a $ 800,000 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,514,962 


Assets........... 3,806,949 
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day morning, August 22. Automobiles will be 
furnished to take the entire party to the haunts 
of the late Elbert Hubbard. After the ladies 
have been taken for a trip about the beautiful 
grounds and through the unique workshops of 
the Roycrofters, they will have Iuncheon at 
Roycroft Inn. Mrs. IL. G. Morgan is acting 
chairman in charge of the Fast Aurora trip. 

Details of the Wednesday afternoon boat trip 
are being completed. After luncheon the ladies 
will be driven back to the city in time to catch 
the boat at 2.30. The men will assemble at the 
hotel at 2.15 and march to the boat accompanied 
by Bolton’s Band. The hand will furnish music 
on the boat. There will also be singing and 
other entertainment features. 

Those delegates who are anxious to play 
golf during the convention will call at the 
registration desk, where they will be given cards 
entitling them to use the links of various of 
Buffalo’s clubs. 

G. M. Spitzmiller, chairman of the hotel 
committee, reports that the Hotel Statler and 
Hotel Buffalo have been pretty well filled 
already and reservations are being made for 
the overflow in various other hotels about the 
city. Replies have been received from 800 
members and there is every indication that 
attendance will be in the neighborhood of 1500. 

R. H. Mason, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Buffalo organization, reports 
that he is satisfied with the manner in which 
the entertainment features have been handled 
by the various subcommittees. Mr. Mason pre- 
dicts that the Buffalo convention will be the 
largest ever held by the association and one of 
the most successful, both from the standpoint 
of entertainment and important questions that 
will be settled. 

The members of the executive committee in 
charge of arrangements at Buffalo are: R. H. 
Mason, chairman; L. G. Morgan, FE. C. Roth, 
J. L. Tiernon, Jr., E. S. Hawley. W. H. Ken- 
nedy, E. B. Eggert, G. W. Spitzmiller, M. J. 
O’Brien, P. E. Humphrey, R. R. Brockett, W. 
H. McPherson. 

Death of J. H. Raine 

John H. Raine, age fifty-six, prominent in- 
surance man of Atlanta, died Monday at a 
private hospital in Atlanta after two years of 
failing health. He was born in Albany, Ga., 
in 1857, the son of Joseph Shelton Raine, him- 
self one of the big insurance men of the State. 

Mr. Raine attended Emory University for 
two vears and then went to a school at High- 
land Falls, N. Y., to prepare for entrance to 
West Point. After two yeats in West Point 
he resigned and returned to Atlanta to enter 
the insurance business. He started as a stamp- 
ing clerk with an insurance concern, but rose 
rapidly. For several years he traveled Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin as a representative of the 
Continental Insurance Company and later with 
the Manchester Insurance Company, with whom 
he was connected at his death. He had beert 
with the latter company for nearly thirty years 
and was general agent in the Atlanta district 
when the end came. 

He leaves his widow and a son, George B. 
Raine, besides his brother, J. H. Raine. 
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NAMES REPRESENTATIVE 


Philadelphia F. & M. Appoints Central 
Fire Agency 





EXTENSIVE UNDERWRITING 
FACILITIES 





Company Formed to Take Over Business of 
Abolished Philadelphia Underwriters— 
Backed by Old Powerful Interests 
The Central Fire Agency, Inc., of 92 William 
street, has been appointed to represent the 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany in the New York metropolitan district, 
The corporation will thus become general agent 
for the company in that territory and this ac. 
tion settles the question, which has long been 
discussed, as to where the Philadelphia Fire 
and Marine would place its representation, 
The Philadelphia Fire and Marine recent; 
applied for admission to New York and the 
Central Agency will commence active 
writings for the company as soon as the New 
York Insurance Department grants the com- 
pany’s When the Philadelphia Un- 
derwriters, which had been operated jointly by 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia and the 
Insurance Company of North America, was 
abolished recently, the Philadelphia Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company was organized to 
take over its business and agency plant, and 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia sold its 
holdings in the Philadelphia Underwriters to 
the Insurance Company of North America, 
The Philadelphia Fire and Marine was organ- 
ized with $500,coo surplus and $1,000,000 capi- 
tal. It will therefore be seen that the com- 
pany is substantially backed and that its execu- 


Fire 


license. 


tive control is in able hands. 

The Insurance Company of North America, 
in a statement made as of June 30, 1923, has 
a net surplus of $14,248,516, a cash capital of 
$5,000,000, admitted assets of $48,112,446, and 
a surplus to policyholders of $19,248,516. This 
company is the oldest American fire and marine 
insurance company, having been founded in 
1792, and having been in operation for over 
130 years. Since the date of its organization, 
the Insurance Company of North America has 
paid total losses in excess of $250,000,000. 

The Central Fire Agency, Inc., as general 
agents for the Philadelphia Fire and Marine 
in the New York metropolitan district, will 
be able to take care of the business of its 
clientele on a more equitable basis than ever 
before, as the underwriting facilities afforded 
by the new connection are unsurpassed. In 
addition to the Philadelphia Fire and Marine 
this agency is now representing the Pacific 
States Fire, the Knickerbocker, the American 
Equitable, the Millers’ National of Chicago, 
the British General of London, the Farmers 
of Iowa, the Independence of Philadelphia and 
the United Firemens, also of Philadelphia. 





—Fire losses in the United States and Canada 
during July are computed by the New York Journal 
of Commerce to have been $27,500,000. It now looks 
as though 1923 would surpass all years excepting 
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FIRE INSURANCE RATING 


Demand for a Uniform, Standard 
System Fosters Interest in This 
Important Subject 


THE EXPERIENCE GRADING AND 
RATING SCHEDULE 


4 Simple But Scientific System Based 
Upon Actual Costs 
Several years ago, [‘llis G. Richards, formerly 
United States manager of the North British 
nd Mercantile Insurance Company and presi- 
jent of its allied American companies, pro- 
duced what was then styled the “E. G. R. 
Schedule,” which was printed by the National 
Board of Fire Mr. Richards 
sie revised this treatise and enlarged it to a 
book of 200 pages, which has been published 


Underwriters. 


under the title, “The Experience Grading and 
Rating Schedule.” 

In view of the recent request of the National 
‘nvention of Insurance Commissioners that 
action be taken looking to the standardization 
i fre insurance rates through some central 
rating organization, and suggesting that the 
Xational Board of Fire Underwriters should 
yndertake a movement in this direction, the 
has been brought 
sharply into the limelight. A committee of the 
National Board has been appointed to confer 
upon this 


question of rate-making 


with the Insurance Commissioners 
important matter, and it may be that the Na- 
tional Board will be called upon to fix upon 
some standard for rating to apply to the whole 
country. 

Ultimately, it may be safely predicted that 
‘ire insurance rates will come to be based upon 
statistics of actual costs derived from the 
combined experience of the respective compa- 
nies. Now, because such actual costs are 
mknown, the selling prices are based upon es- 
timates. Mr. Richards has made an extensive 
study of the subject of rating, and, as a result 
thereof, presents this proposed system of rate- 
making from cost experience for the considera- 
tion of the expert, the student and the layman. 
This system is neither over-technical nor wholly 
uitried in some of its features; but it requires 
the co-operation of most of the companies to 
furnish the needed underwriting experience in 
Hence, it behooves every fire 
attention to 


risks and losses. 
wderwriter to give thoughtful 
this system, which is the only one for rating 
from actual experience costs that has ever 
heen prepared. The book, bound in cloth, con- 
tains 200 pages, its price being $4, and it can 
be obtained from The Spectator Company. 


Controversy Unsettled 
Ricumonp, Va., August 13.—Replying to the 
communication addressed by Hon. Joseph But- 
ton, Virginia Insurance Commissioner to the 
Norfolk local board, Secretary Henderson has 
conference Col. Button 
and a representative of the board. Owing to 
the fact, however, that Col. Button was then 
getting ready to leave for Duluth, Minn., for 


requested a between 





the annual meeting of the Insurance Commis- 


sioners’ Convention, it was not possible to 
arrange for the conference at this time. 

The between Special Agent 
Howard S. Nulton, of the Niagara Fire, and 
the local board at Norfolk, will therefore not 
be settled until after Col. Button returns, as 
Mr. Nulton declares that he will take no steps 


until after Col. Button has acted. 


controversy 


The High Pressure System in the District 
of Columbia 

There is a project on foot in the District of 
Columbia to install a high pressure system, and 
from information furnished by the Washington 
Board of Trade there is shown the property 
that is to be protected by this system. The 
area is that included between North Capitol 
and 19th streets and from K street to the Mall. 


The values are as follows: 


Full Full-Value 
Value Full Land and 
Improve- Value Improve- 
ment Land ments 
D. C. property... $3,129,650 $2,562,863 $5,702,513 
U. S. property 48,259,800 52,311,479 100,571,279 
Exempted  prop- 
GUE sieroine ners $155,150 1,067,699 8,222,849 
Privately - owned 
property ..... 71,542,197 125,227,638 196,769,836 


$127,096,797 $184,169,681 $311,266,475 


One exception should be taken to this pres- 
entation of values, in that it does not include 
the contents, great in 
value as the value of the buildings. 


which at least are as 
It is in- 
teresting to note the large value of the govern- 
ment holding in this territory. 


Chauncey S. S. Miller Returns 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, widely-known pub- 
licity director of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, returned on Mon- 
day aboard the “Orbita” from a vacation trip 
through England, France and Switzerland. 

While on the Continent, Mr. Miller studied 
traffic conditions at the special request of the 
Grand Jurors Association, and also made ar- 
the British advertising men 
regarding the conference of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, which is to be 
held at London in June, 1924. 

Mr. Miller’s trip was featured by his visit 
to the orphaned French which he 
adopted during the war, and whom he had 
never before seen, though he has been in con- 
stant communication with them for the past 
It is a foregone conclusion that 


rangements with 


family 


four years. 
Mr. Miller was as successful in the role of 
benevolent “daddy” as he has been in his in- 
surance career. 


Death of C. G. Allen 
C. G. Allen, general adjuster for the Iowa 
State Insurance Company (Mutual), Keokuk, 
Iowa, died at his home in that city on August 
8. Mr. Allen was an insurance man of more 
than ordinary ability and his many friends in 
Iowa and Missouri will learn with regret of 
his death. Te is survived by his wife and a 
small daughter. 
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ATTEMPT MERGER 


Home of New York Wants to Buy Up 
Virginia Fire and Marine 


DIRECTORS WANT VOTING TRUST 
Small Group of Stockholders Disapprove 

Directors’ Action—Long Fight Probable 

RicHMoND, Va., August 13.—What promises 
to be a long drawn-out fight for the controlling 
interest in the Virginia Fire and Marine, at 
Richmond, has begun in that city. Last Febru- 
ary, negotiations were started by the Home of 
New York for acquiring a block of stock in 
the Virginia Fire and Marine. Vice-Presi- 
dents F. E. Buswell and C. A. Ludlum and 
Vice-President and Secretary Wilfred Kurth, 
of the Home, visited Richmond at various times 
in the interest of the matter. The Home finally 
offered $108 per share for not less than 12,000 
shares of stock, $109 per share for not less 
than 13,000 shares and $110 per share for not 
less than 14,c00 shares. There is a total out- 
standing issue of 20,000 shares. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Virginia Fire and Marine, the directors 
had the matter under consideration, and finally 
decided that the Home's offer was too far be- 
low the value of the stock to justify the direc- 
tors in submitting it to the stockholders. 
President Palmer sent out a letter to all stock- 
holders under date of August 1, advising them 
of the offer made by the Home. and of the de- 
cision of the directors. 

With President Palmer’s letter, a communi- 
cation was sent out by B. C. Lewis, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Virginia Fire and Marine, in which 
he appraised the value of the company’s stock 
at 134. However. market quotations hovered 
around 95 at the time. 

Several small stockholders openly expressed 
disapproval of the action taken by the directors, 
and on August 10, John M. Miller, Jr., presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Richmond. 
and a stockholder in the company, addressed 
a communication to the other stockholders, in 
which he pointed out that under Mr. Lewis’ 
valuation of the stock the shareholders are only 
receiving an annual return of $2.50 in dividends 
on their investment. Mr. Miller believes, in 
view of this, that it would be to the advantage 
of the stockholders to accept the Home’s offer. 
If enough of the stockholders rally to his sug- 
gestion, it is likely that the Home will secure 
control, unless the directors take the matter 
into the courts. 

While Mr. Palmer, in his letter of August 1, 
did not name any other companies as seeking 
to acquire the Virginia Fire and Marine, the 
inference is plainly drawn from what he wrote 
that other companies had been dickering with 
the officers during recent weeks. 

The Virginia Fire and Marine is a very old 
company, having been established in 1832. It 
has operated with considerable success and has 
paid good dividends always. On several oc- 
casions the company has distributed large sums 
in cash and stock dividends. The absorption 
of this fine old Southern institution, if it is 
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QUINQUENNIAL NUMBER 
of THE SPECTATOR 


A very extraordinary issue of THE SPECTATOR has been recently 
issued. This number, known as the QUINQUENNIAL, with 
nearly 200 pages of articles and money-making ideas, represents 
the acme of insurance journalism, and marks the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of our weekly paper. 





The special Edition of THe SpEcTATOR is 
unusual in more ways than one. I imagine 
that the most striking illustration of what I 
mean would be to compare your quarter 
century edition with your last Quinquen- 
nial Number, for it would spell advance in 
every branch of insurance. It has an 
abundance of splendid material for salesmen 
and gives an historical picture of the entire 
insurance business—Winslow Russell, Vice- 
President and Agency Manager Phoenix 
Mutual Life. 











We have received some 200 similar testimonials from_ big 
insurance men and other important business men, praising 
the features of this wonderful Special Number. 


To receive this incomparable deluxe number, selling at one dollar, 
fillin the attached blank. We will send you the QUINQUENNIAL 
NUMBER free and send you THE SPECTATOR weekly for one year 
billing you only four dollars, the regular subscription price. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 Wiii1am St., NEw Yort 


Please send me your QUINOUENNIAL NuMBER free and also THE 
SPEcTATOR weekly for one year billing me for four dollars. 


ee ee) 


ee 


W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Sec’y and Treas, 


Missouri Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $150,000.00 
Admitted Assets December 31, 1922 $486,382.00 











UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


A highly successful company desires the services of an 
agency manager, preferably one with executive ability, 
Want a man in the thirties or early forties, who can procure 
agents and handle them. Must be experienced and desirous 
of making permanent connection with advancement. Address 
all communications, giving qualifications, experience, and other 


information to 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 


Care of THE SPECTATOR. 






































NOW READY 
Greater New York Field Annual 
and 


Insurance Directory 


ONTAINING a complete list of licensed agents 

and company brokers; giving name, address, com- 
panies represented, etc., in Greater New York (Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Bronx; Counties of Nassau, 
Putnam, Queens, Richmond, Rockland, Suffolk and 
Westchester). 


New York is the Insurance Metropolis of the United States, 
if not the world, and a directory of its interests—Com- 
panies, Agents and Brokers (the latter licensed for in- 
dividual companies) is of first importance everywhere. 





No company executive, general agent, or local agent, 
wherever located, should be without a copy. 





THE INSURANCE FIELD CO, 
Incorporated 
P. 0. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Send me a copy of the GREATER NEW YORK FIELD 
ANNUAL AND INSURANCE DIRECTORY. Enclosed find check 
for $5.00 to cover cost. 


ee OS fon i 4a bic aerate oewieaeoge@eeneekist aaa 





TO MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 


We are offering some splendid OKLAHOMA 
and MISSOURI territory on a General 
Agency basis. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co. 


Executive Offices, Wichita, Kansas 








GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California. 


CAPITAL, $500,000 FULLY PAID 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LIVE MEN 
H. S. Bridgewater, 1951-52 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo., Manager Missouri and Kansas. 


J. R. Railey, 401 Dallas County State Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas, Manager Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. 


W. H. Savage, Vice-President and Agency Director. 




















ARE YOU THE MAN— 


Who would consider an attractive manager’s contract for St. 
Louis, Missouri? 


An established old line mutual company operating under the 
laws of New York State offers you a wider field and increased 
opportunities for making real money. 


A Home Office official will be glad to talk with you about a 
practical method of developing a successful agency. 


All negotiations strictly confidential. 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 
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inane ee ean 
absorbed, will be a distinct shock to many 
friends who have patronized for years. 

RicHMOND, VA., August 15.—Present officers 
of the Virginia Fire and Marine have sent out 
a communication to the stockholders, asking 
that they deposit their stock with the State and 
City Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, 
and give proxies to seven proposed trustees. 

The effort, if successful, will tie up the stock 
in a trusteeship for ten years and will prevent 
the effort of John M. Miller, Jr., of Richmond 
to get the stock. The trustees will issue negoti- 
able trust certificates against the stock. All 
dividends paid in the future will be paid to 
the stockholders without deductions, but the 
stock will have no voting power. It is urged 
that such a move will prevent the Home or any 
other company acquiring control of the Vir- 
oinia Fire and Marine, and will keep the com- 
pany in Richmond. The Home, however, has 
emphasized the fact all along that it did not 
intend to merge the company, or to remove it 
from Richmond. The proposed trustees are 
William H, Palmer, president of the Virginia 
Fire and Marine; William H. Palmer, Jr., 
vice-president; B. C. Lewis, Jr., secretary; 
Fred E. Nolting, W. M. Addison and J. Jordan 
Leake. 

F. J. McCarthy, Virginia State agent of the 
Home, has denied that rumors published last 
week in a number of insurance papers to the 
effect that if the Home acquires control of 
the Virgina Fire and Marine he would be 
made secretary. Another report published in 
the same papers had it that Col. Joseph But- 
Commissioner of Virginia, 
Col. Button had left 
of Insurance 


ton, Insurance 
would be made president. 
for the national convention 
Commissioners’ meeting when this rumor was 
published and could not be seen. However, it 
is believed that it also was without foundation. 
West Virigina Agreement 

The upward tendency of commissions to 
local agents in West Virginia during the last 
year or so is viewed with considerable alarm 
by some of the companies and field men, who 
heleve that if this curbed there 
will be agitation in the West Virginia Legisla- 
ture. Whether the recent agreement will rem- 


cannot be 


edy the situation is not known, as nothing has 
been given out as to the scale of commissions 
adopted at the New York 
April and now heing circulated among West- 
ern Union companies for ratification. Nearly 
all of the Eastern Union companies operating 
in West Virginia have already voted to adopt 


conference last 


—A number of commissioners and_ in- 
spapermen left Monday afternoon for 


Minneapolis by way of the Great Lakes. 


insurance 


surance ne 


HAIL BUSINESS BAD 
Report Trouble with Adjustments Due to 
Attitude of Farmers 

Topeka., KAns., August 13.—The hail insur- 
ance companies operating in Kansas have had 
a bad year this season. It is asserted by some 
of the best-known hail men in the State that 
the hail losses this season will exceed 200 per 
cent of the premiums collected. 

The Kansas insurance department is already 
wrestling with the hail problem. Complaints 
of every nature are coming in and the hail 
men who are called in are all extremely pessi- 
mistic about conditions. They assert that the 
present season is the worst since I9QI5. 

One of the elements entering into the trouble- 
some siutation is the fact that grain prices are 
comparatively low and the farmers are in a 
less bellicose mood. Insurance men 
charge that the farmers insist upon higher 
probable yields than the condition of the fields 


more or 


justified and they are having a bad time in 
It is more or less usual 
for adjustments to be falling 
It is more or less usual 


making adjustments 
harder on a 
making adjustments. 
articles high and farm prices low the economic 
condition of the farmer is such that he fights 
at every turn. It is asserted that there are 
more suits in the Kansas courts over the settle- 
ment of hail losses this year than in any similar 
period in many vears. The settlements this 
year are much harder to make than in 1915. 
F. Reddrop Visits United States 

I*, Reddrop, sub-manager of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company of 
Liverpool, England, has arrived in San Fran- 
cisco on his way home from Australia, where 
he has paid an extended business visit. 

While in that part of the world, he also in- 
spected his company’s branch offices in South 
Africa. Mr. 
short stay in San Francisco prior to crossing 
the Continent on his way to England. Er 
route he will spend a day or two in Chicago 
and New York before sailing for England on 


Reddrop plans to make only a 


September 1. 
E. W. Power Appointed 


Percival Beresford, United States manager 


of the Pheenix of London group of companies, 
has announced the appointment of E. W. Power 
as engineer, with headquaters in the Insurance 
Exchange building, Chicago, II. 

Mr. Power was previously connected with the 
Ohio Inspection Bureau, rating special hazards, 
and is a thoroughly experienced engineer and 
rate counselor. In his new capacity as engi- 
neer for the Phcenix group, his services will be 
available to the agents of the Phcenix of Lon- 
don, Imperial, Columbia and United Firemans 
in these companies’ Middle Western territory. 


Dixie Fire Case Settled in Favor of 
Controlling Administration 
INJUNCTION CONFIRMED 

Court Order Preventing Dissenting Stock- 

holders from Interfering with Rein- 
surance Contract Made Permanent 

The long litigation involving differences be- 

tween factions among the stockholders of the 

Dixie Fire Insurance Company of Greensboro, 

N. C., was ended last week by the decision of 

Federal Judge James E. Boyd, sitting at Ashe- 

Judge Boyd confirmed the order which 

Robinson- Blades 


ville. 
permanently restrains the 
group of stockholders from voting their hold- 
ings in such a way as to interfere with the re- 
insurance contract between the Dixie Fire In- 
surance Company and the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company. 

The legal warfare between the Robinson- 
Blades group and the officers of the Dixie Fire 
began last March, when the executive commit- 
tee of the company made a continuing rein- 
contract with the Hartford Fire, 
which was at that time approved by the 
directors of the Dixie. The Robinson-Blades 
interests then objected to the contract and, it 
was claimed, sought to liquidate the company. 
This group owned 52 per cent, representing 
over 5000 shares of the company’s stock, the 
Dixie having a total of about 240 stockholders. 
The minority group was represented by H. R 


Bush, president of the company; J. E. Latham, 
A 


surance 


chairman of the executive committee, and 
L. Brooks, counsel for both the Dixie and 
Hartford Fire. C. D. Benbow, a member of 
the executive committee, sought the injunction 
restraining the Robinson-Blades interests from 
voting their stock in any way which might be 
construed as inimical to the operation of the 
reinsurance contract between the companies. 

The decision of Judge Boyd settles the mat- 
ter and permanently restrains the majority 
stockholders from interference with the con- 
tract at any time, either now or in the future 
During the two-day argument prior to the ren- 
dering of the court decision, A. L. Brooks of 
Greensboro represented the companies, Judge 
W. P. Bynum and Sydney S. Alderman of 
Greensboro represented C. D. Benhow and 
Hartwell Cabell and Isaac W. Meekins of New 
York and Louis M. Swink of Winston-Salem 
represented the Robinson-Blades group. 

The two main legal points settled by Judge 
Boyd’s decision are the questions regarding the 
legality of the contract made by the executive 
committee of the Dixie with the Hartford Fire 
and whether the majority stockholders could 
vote their stock in such a way as might in- 
terfere with the operation of the contract. 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


° 


J. HARRIS LENKER, President 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton 4 ve.. Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


ERIK LINBSKOG Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














ESSENTIALS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


By Edward A. Ketcham 


A 400 page book designed for the use of officials, employees 
and students of the fire insurance business. Insurance ac- 
counting, executive work, hazards, building construction and 
many other topics covered. 


Price: $4.50 Per Copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH GILLIAM STREET 


New York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 
FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 











eneral Accident 


raedey, ‘ FIRE AND LIFE 


De ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


—— RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1923 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $2,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . .  4,436,386.20 
Surplus to Policyholders, 6,686,386.20 
Total Assets, . . . . 15,690,687.21 





EASTERN BS ey ved 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A. H. HASSIN ae Secretary 

NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, Pres. & Mer. 
WELLS T. BASSETT Sec’y & 

Asst. Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN | 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November I, 1923, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Great American 
- ance Company 


New Dork 


Choose — 
Your INCORPORATED - 1872 Your 
Company Company 


ey JANUARY 1.1923 
PITAL 


$12,50 0.00 


RVE FOR rife OTHER LIABILITIES 


19,816 417.87 


NET sUrRPLUS 


13.017.077.35 
45,333,495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Cen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Fire Losses by Head Lines.—Just how 
much of the fire loss in the United States is due 
to head lines and how much to actual burning, 
ye do not know, but an instance of the wide 
difference is shown by the reports that went 
over the country in connection with the burning 
of the Profile House in New Hampshire. The 
loss was put at $1,000,000, but an examination 
of the insurance carried only shows up for 
about one-fourth of that sum. This is not, of 
course, typical of the difference between the 
d line and the actual loss, but at the same 
As a 


hea 
time it is indicative of the matter. 
matter of fact, it is quite probable that the 
losses which are paid for by insurance come 
pretty near to representing the fire loss, with a 
certain percentage added, probably twenty-five, 
to cover uninsured properties. It is doubtful 
whether it is any more than that, or as much. 

Ancient Fire Prevention.—In the Ordi- 
nances of the City of Worcester, England, 
adopted in 1467, there were the following pro- 
visions for fire fighting and prevention: 

XV. “Also, that the bucket carriers be ready 
with their horses and buckets to bring water 
unto every citizen, when he is required by any 
man or child when any peril of fire is within 
the city, in pain of losing 4od to the Baillies 
other half to the 


half, and the common 


treasurer,” 
XXV. 


to draw at everything where peril of fire is in 


“Also, that there be five fire hooks 


any part of the city; and they to be set in two 
And great help and need be 
And the same hooks to be 


parts of the city. 
that God defend. 
made by the chamberlains.”’ 

XXVI. “Also, that no chimneys of timber 
be suffered, nor thatched houses, within the city, 
but that the owners do them away and make 
them chimneys of stone or brick, by midsummer 
day next coming, and tile the thatched houses 
by the said day, in pain of losing of a noble, 
and after that day every half year a noble till 
it be done, to be paid to the common treasurer.” 

The Manager’s Council and New Duties.— 
There is a growing tendency to turn over to 
this body enlarged duties from time to time; in 
fact, the business seems to be coming to the 
point where the technical men will have re- 


ferred to them a large number of matters 
hitherto passed upon by administrative offices. 
This does not mean that the latter will give up 
passing on these matters, but they will merely 
review in a general way what the technical men 
recommend. It is quite probable, also, that this 
is the way in which such things should be done. 

Government Insurance.—It is interesting 
to test out in the insurance classes in our col- 
leges and universities the attitude toward insur- 
ance and its relation to the government. A 
test just made in a class in the Summer School 
showed a 100 per cent vote for a strong control 
of the business by government, State or National, 
but a minority, one-third of the class only, be- 
lieved that the government should run the busi- 
As to the effect which the students will, 
as they go out into life, have in determining 
show _ that 


ness. 


legislation, there is nothing to 
there is any feeling that the control of insur- 
ance should be any less strict than it is now. 
The signs point the other way. 

A Gasoline Accident.—The car 
had his lighted oil lantern on the ground about 


6 feet away from the car, loaded with gasoline. 


inspector 


He was examining the car, because it had been 


reported as leaking. The vapor spread, was 
ignited by the lantern, and the inspector lost his 
life—the whole thing occurred so quickly. It 
seems peculiar that with all our knowledge of 
these matters accidents like this can steadily 


occur. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

J. W. Donahue on Vacation.—John \W. 
Donahue, resident vice-president here of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, is spending the 
month at his summer home in Atlantic City 
(Ventnor), N. J. 

Sheldon Catlin at Nantucket.—Sheldon 
Catlin, second vice-president of the Insurance 
Company of North America, has joined the 
Walnut street vacationists by going to Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass., for the month of August. 

William Arrott, Inc.—The newly 
porated firm of William Arrott, Inc., which 
succeeds the long-established office of William 


incor- 


Arrott, was this week granted a license by the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. The 


William 


active officers in the business are: 


Arrott, president; Charles W. Brey, vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry B. Smith, secretary-treasurer. 

Walnut Street Honors President Harding. 
—Walnut street went into mourning during the 
past week in respect and memory of President 
Ilarding. Every office along the street had 
flags at half mast, and several offices 
properly draped with black crepe. 


were 
The an- 
nouncement by the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers Association and Federation 
that the offices of these organizations would 


Insurance 


close both Friday and Saturday brought general 
concurrence among offices here. During these 
two days Walnut street business was at a stand- 
still. 


been. 


This, of course, was as it should have 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Boston Premiums.—The Boston fire pre- 
miums for the first six months of 1923, as made 
public by the report of the Boston Protective 
Department, aggregated $5,003,929, which is the 
largest figure ever turned into the department. 
Many of the various companies showed in- 
creases of $20,000 and over for the period, 
very few decreases being shown. The figure 
for the half-year’s total exceeds by over a 
million dollars that of a corresponding period 
of 1922, when $4,088,350 was reported. The 
ten companies reporting the largest returns 
Home, $129,509; Royal, $126,- 
300; Globe and Rutgers, $126,003; Hartford, 
$117,465; A&tna, $111,816; Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe, $107,845; Home Underwriters, 
$102,731; Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, $91,362; Great American, $91,246; Na- 
tional, Conn., $88,338. The “big ten” remain 
the same as for the last six months of 1922, 
of the National, which 
forged ahead of the Northern Assurance, who 
reported the eleventh largest return. 

Exchange Meeting Postponed.—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the New England In- 
surance Exchange was postponed until August 
18 out of respect to the late President Harding. 


were as follows: 


with the exception 


“The Commonwealth” is the name of an agency 
Peoples Mutual Benefit Insurance 
Company of Richmond has begun issuing. The com- 
pany writes sick and accident policies on the industrial 


paper which the 


plan, 
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TEN YEARS OF LIFE-SAVING 


EN years ago the Life Extension Institute was 

i merely an idea. In the opinion of many wise and 

practical scientific men and life insurance experts, it 

was a chimerical idea. Today it is a successful scientific 

organization run on business principles of efficiency and 
sound service to the public. 


The Institute struggled through a number of years of 
deficit and strenuous up-hill educational work before its 
message was accepted. It has not “passed the hat” to 
anybody but was carried through its early years of struggle 
by the courage and liberality of the men who founded it. 


The result is a demonstration of the soundness of a 
unique principle in public health work—the principle of 
co-operation and self-support rather than charity. By in- 
ducing life insurance companies to extend through the 
Institute periodic health examination to policyholders, the 
mutual interests of policyholders and companies were served 
and the community at large benefited by the improvement 
of public health and the cutting down of the death rate. 
Similarly, by inducing employers of labor to co-operate 
with their employees in arranging for this periodic examina- 
tion and health service, mutual benetits accrued—the em- 
ployer increased the efficiency of his force and the em- 
plovees attained better health and prolongation of life. 
For the individual subscriber the Institute has endeavore‘ 
to provide an efficient life-lengthening service at the least 
possible cost, but it has not introduced the element of 
charity into this service. 


Rapidly the principle of prevention is becoming recog- 
nized, not only for bodily ills but for social ills. lf some 
of the millions spent upon taking care of human failures 
and life wrecks could be spent in fundamentally corrective 
and preventive work, there would be less call for the 
charitable support of institutions. So far as hospitals and 
other similar institutions are concerned, the cry is always 
for more, more. It is the duty of science to cut down the 
number of hospitals and charitable institutions by reducing 
the number of candidates for them. We say it frankly and 
unreservedly—it is the duty of medical science to cut down 
the need for hospital beds. for operating rooms, and for 
hopeless disease that is 


the treatment of advanced and 
within the power of science to prevent. But there is now 
little need for argument on these points. The message 0! 
life extension has been accepted in principle by the medicai 
profession and by the leaders of thought throughout th¢ 
world. Much remains, however, to be done in applying 
this principle, in readjusting the attitude of medical scienc: 
toward human health problems. Preventive work in the 





community has long since been organized and working 
efhiciently and steadily progressing. Preventive and ccr 
tructive work with the individual is yet in its infancy. 


Lately the Life Extension Institute has been reborn. 
Outgrowing its old home at 25 West 45th Street, it has 
removed to 25 West 43rd Street. in establishing its new 
quarters, the Institute has endeavored to profit by its ten 
years’ experience, by the mistakes it has made, and by the 
study of an immense amount of data relating to the analysis 
of human bodies and human lives. 


The aim of the Institute has been to systematize and 
standardize its work, to put the examination of the human 
body on the basis of efficiency that any engineer would 
demand in the examination and testing of lifeless machines, 
It would be a grave error, however, to imagine that the 
Institute takes a mechanical view of this work. Each 
human life is an individual problem and it is so treated. 
The first endeavor is to get the facts relating to the life 
and body of the individual. This is too frequently neglected 
in the older form of medical contact. It is a fine thing 
to sit down and gossip with the family physician and 
have him cheer one up; but too frequently there was 
something missing in this type of contact. And with the 
newer vision of medicine this is being gradually corrected. 
We are no longer seeking to diagnose disease but rather 
to find the physical defects, infections and poisons that are 
the original cause of disease. This can only be done by 
faithful mechanical work, in surveying the body and the 
life of the subject; then the message must be conveyed in 
a way to carry hope and inspiration and induce corrective 
action. 


To those who are still skeptical as to the soundness of 
this method, we have a complete answer and that is the 
mortality experience on the lives examined. Independent 
scientific investigation has shown that in the earliest work 
of the Institute even before it had accumulated the enor- 
mous experience that now guides its policy, there was a 
reduction in the death rate of 28 per cent on the groups 
examined and of 67 per cent among those impaired, the 
largest reduction being among the middle aged group 
which is considered most resistant to such influence. 


The Institute has examined and counselled more than a 
quarter of a million people, but its work has only just 
begun. At the outset two life insurance companies backed 
the idea of the Institute and took its service for their 
policyholders. Twenty companies now take its service and 
there is every probability that in the near future these 
periodic examinations will be given to their policyholders 
by all companies, and even by fraternal organizations. 


The Institute has greatly extended its facilities in its new 
llead Office, and profiting by its past struggles and experi- 
ences, looks forward hopefully to another ten years of 
battle with the enemies of human life and happiness. 


The Life Extension Institute at present is providing its Health Services for the policyholders of the following 
companies: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Guardian Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth Life Insurance 


Company, Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company, Southeastern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Unien Central Life Insurance Company, Oregon Life Insurance Company, Ontario Equitable Life & 
Accident Insurance Company, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, Vol- 
unteer State Life Insurance Company, Mutual Life Insurance Company of Canada, Liberty Life Insurance Company, 


Standard Life Insurance Company of America, Midland Insurance Company and Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 West 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


INFORMATION TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 1494 
VISITORS SEEKING INFORMATION ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
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TO OFFER COURSE 
Virginia Life Men to Get Schooling at 
William and Mary College 


WILLIAM THORNTON TO LECTURE 


Two Classes a Week for Twenty-seven 
Weeks Are Scheduled—Another 
Lecturer to Be Selected 

Ricumonp, VA., August 13.—A course in life 
insurance and life insurance salesmanship will 
be offered by the Extension Department of the 
College of William and Mary, at Richmond, 
Va., during the winter term of 1923-4, run- 
ning through at least twenty-seven wecks, and 
possibly thirty weeks. 

The matter was under consideration last ses- 
sion, but was postponed. Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., 
registrar of the Extension Department, has re- 
cently been in conference with the executive 
committee of the Richmond Life Underwriters 
Association, and announces as a result that the 
college has definitely decided to offer the course. 

William Thornton, of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, has been selected to take charge of the 
class, and give one lecture each week on the 
fundamentals of life insurance. The other lec- 
tures which will deal with practical scalesman- 
ship, will be given by various Richmond agents, 
with the possibility of securing one or two men 
out of Richmond for lectures. 

Dr. Hibbs, Mr. Thornton and A. P. Levy, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Richmond Association, an agent of the Atlan- 
tic Life, are planning the course. Details will 
be made public within the next few weeks. 

The course is open to anyone, but a large 
percentage of the members will be furnished 
by managers and general agents at Richmond. 


LIFE COMPANY LICENSED 
Northwestern Union Life of Ottawa, IIL, 
Has Started Writing Business 
North- 
Union Life Insurance Company of 
Ottawa, Ill., has been licensed by the insur- 
ance department of that State. The officers 
President, B. L. 
Goodman ; 


Starting with $100,000 capital, the 


western 


of the new company are: 
Berge: Vice-President, Signor 
Treasurer, W. D. Duncan; Secretary, 
J. Horan. 


Agencies and Dr. M. Ii. Sawyer is medical 


Lester 


T. O. Berge is Superintendent of 


director. 

\s no stock salesmen were employed in 
the Northwestern Union Life, the 
The company’s 


organizing 
formation expense was small. 
directors are business men and insurance men 
prominent throughout Ilinois. President 
Berge is an attorney in Ottawa and was previ- 
ously secretary of what is now known as the 
International Life and Trust of Moline. 
Duncan is also president of the 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank of Ottawa, 


while T. O. Berge, Superintendent of Agen- 


Treasurer 


cies, is an experienced insurance salesman with 
Practical knowledge of every phase of the 
business. The company, at the present time, 


will not institute any departures from accepted 
life insurance practices, but will seek to es- 
tablish itself firmly in its home State, pro- 
eressing in accordance with recognized un- 
derwriting principles and building up a con- 
siderable volume of business. 

DETROIT LIFE AGENTS’ CONVENTION 
Opening of New Home Office Building a 
Feature of Three-Day Meeting 
The annual agents’ convention of the De- 
troit Life Insurance Company was held last 
week in Detroit, Mich. 
every territory in which the company operates 


Agents from almost 


were present at the sessions and the gathering 
was a success from every standpoint. The 
August 7, 8 
and 9, and the feature of the meeting was the 


sessions lasted for three days; 


opening of the company’s new home office 
building at Park and Columbus avenues on 
the first day of the convention. 

Agents who had paid for more than $50,000 
of new business between January 1 and Augus* 
I came to the convention as guests of the 
company. The mornings were given over to 
business, the scene of activity being the home 
office of the Detroit Life, and the afternoons 
and evenings were devoted to special enter- 
tainments. 

There was a dinner at the Hotel Statler on 
the evening of the second day of the conven- 
tion, at which M. E. O’Brien, president of the 
company, acted as toastmaster, and at which 
Frank FE. Doremus, mayor of Detroit, was one 
Leonard T. Hands, Insurance 
Commissioner of Michigan, addressed those 
present on “The Value of State Supervision.” 
Frank 


resident manager of the Fidelity 


of the speakers. 


Other speakers of the evening were: 
E. Delaney, 
and Casualty Company at Milwaukee; Clar- 
ence L. Ayres, president of the American Life 
Insurance Company; Morris Fishman and 
Earl C. Wightman. The third 


was featured by a general meeting of all 


and last day 


agents, at which problems of life insurance 


1 


alesmanship were thrown open to discussion. 


In the afternoon delegates made a lake trip to 
Bob Lo Park, and in the evening a theater 
party at the Temple Theater brought the 
convention to a close. 





Universal Life’s Largely Increased Business 

The Universal Life Insurance Company of 
Dubuque, Towa, reports a 50 per cent gain in 
business written for the first six months of 
1923, over the corresponding period for 1922. 
The company is in fine condition as shown by 
a recent examination made by the Frank J. 
Haight Company of Indianapolis, whose report 
of the examination concludes as follows: 

“The home office records were found to be 
exceptionally accurate. 

“The financial condition of the company as 
shown by the statement is an_ excellent 
one. oh 
“We were especially impressed with the con- 
tinued high percentage of renewals, as concrete 
evidence that the intensive campaign conducted 
from the home office for the renewal of busi- 


17 


ness is a very profitable one for the company. 

“You are to be congratulated upon the com- 
bination of progressiveness and economy of the 
management of your company. 

“The co-operation of the officers and em- 
ployees of the company during this examina- 
tion is greatly appreciated.” 

Indiana Prudential Agents’ Banquet 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., August 13.—Prudential 
Wabash and 
Huntington counties, Indiana, took part in a 


insurance representatives of 
banquet served at Huntington recently as a re- 
sult of the close of the second quarterly con- 
test between the Prudential agents of the two 
districts. Huntington lost the second contest 
and as a result the agents banqueted the agents 
from Wabash county. In the first contest, 
Huntington won and Wabash banqueted the 
Huntington representatives of the company. 
Another contest will be held to break the tie. 

The winners from Wabash county who were 
C. R. Sprinkle, 
assistant superintendent; and the following 
agents, F.*M. Seniff, G. W. Vestal, R. E. 
Marshall, C. A. Davis and A. E. Tovey. The 
losers of the Huntington district are S. O. 
Sanders, assistant superintendent; and the fol- 
lowing agents, J. E. Cook, J. A. Patten, E. A. 
Holtz, E. E. Keefer, E. D. Merriman and 
G. E. Thurston. 


guests at the banquet were: 


Bank Savings Life to Move 

Topeka, Kans., August 13.—The home office 
of the Bank Savings Life Insurance Company 
of Topeka is to be moved late in the fall to 
the new building of the Capitol Building and 
The company now has its 
offices in the Mulvane building. The company 
will occupy the entire fourth floor of the new 


Loan Association. 


structure, more than double the floor space 
it has at the present time. The floor is being 
built to exactly suit the needs of the company. 

The Kansas district offices of the 7“tna Life 
are to occupy the entire fifth floor of the same 
building and this floor is being constructed to 
suit the needs of the agency. 


Takes Charge of Women’s Department 
ToPEKA, August 13.—Miss Annie 


Brogan of 


KANS., 
Emporia, Kans., has moved to 
Topeka to take charge of the women’s depart- 
ment of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s State agency here. Miss Brogan form- 
erly was a member of the faculty of the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia and dabbled 
in life insurance as a side line. She was so 
successful at this work that she resigned from 
the school and has devoted all her energies to 
life insurance for several years. 


Stanford Wright Becomes Associate Man- 
ager of Paul F. Clark Company 

Stanford Wright, for several years past 
associated with the Boston agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, as of August 15, 
becomes associate general manager of the Paul 
F. Clark general agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 
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Graphic Selling Charts 


By F. H. KORTRIGHT 


A POTENT AID TO AGENTS IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COLORED GRAPHS THAT ENABLE THE AGENT 


TO 

FIX THE PROSPECT’S ATTENTION 
INSPIRE HIS INTEREST and 
SECURE HIS APPLICATION 





Each Chart Is Accompanied by Explanatory Text 


1—The Object and Purpose of Graphic Selling Charts 
2—The Psychology of Selling by Charts 
8—Eight Practical Canvasses with Charts 
4—How to Study and Demonstrate Charts. 


GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS 
SERIES A—GENERAL FACTS SERIES B—POLICIES 


1—An Insurable Asset 

¢—Figure It Out Yourself 

3—Amount of Insurance $100 per Annum will Buy on Various Plans 
4—We All Must Die (Expectancy, etc.) 

5—Increasing Cost of Insurance Premiums at Different Ages 
6—Percentage of Deaths from Most Common Diseases 

7—Can You Afford More Insurance? 


1—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
2—Participating 20 Payment Life 
3—Participating Ordinary Life 
4—Continuous Monthly Income 


8—Capitalized Value of Various Annual Incomes = 1Re AN ; 
9—How Much Insurance Should a Man Carry? ae CAS AD OE 
10—A Comparison—Fire and Life Insurance 1—A Comparison—Ordinary, 20 Pay. and 20 Year End. 
11—If You Should Die 2—Premiums, Cash Sur., Paid-Up Insurance 
12—The Value of the Loan Feature 3—Settlement Privilege No. 1 
13—Growth and Strength of Old Line Companies 4—Settlement Privilege No. 2 
14—Of 100 Men, Those Incapable of Self-Support at Various Ages 5—Disability Clause—20 Pay. Participating 
15—A Few Startling Facts—You? Your Widow? 6—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
16—The Varying Fortunes of 100 Average Men 7—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Payment Life 


CHARTS ARE PRINTED IN SIX COLORS AND BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LOOSE LEAF BINDER 


PRICE $10 


Send for illustrated circular Discount for quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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What Are You Trying to Do, and How Do You 
Expect to Do It? 


By Minor Morton 


You work pretty hard every day. Why do 
you do it? To make a living for yourself and 
family? Of course. Is that all? 

You have a wife and boy three years old— 
Ah!—the boy. There’s the “Why.” (If the 
circumstances of this case don’t fit you, the idea 
will, so please read on.) You are getting a 
salary of two hundred ($200) dollars per 
month. Most of it is spent for rent, food and 
clothing; you take the folks to the movies every 
Saturday night, and you pay a little every 
month on your “Ford,” which was bought on 
the instalment plan. $25 is put into the sav- 
ings bank every month, as a sinking fund to 
take care of doctors’ bills, etc., and to provide 
for two weeks’ vacation in August, when you 
and the Madam and the boy will go to the 
country, get full of mosquito bites and freckles, 
and come home and begin saving up for an- 
other two weeks’ frolic next year. This is 
something like the real situation at your house, 
isn't it? Sort of drifting existence—eh? 

The banker in the next block has a boy just 
the age of yours. He plans to send his son to 
Harvard, then to Oxford, and, after that, a 
trip around the world, so that he will be thor- 
oughly equipped to “hold his own” under any 
and all circumstances. The banker has created 
a trust fund to take care of the matter in the 
event of his death before his plans shall have 
been carried out. He also has ample life in- 
surance to insure the consummation of his 
plans, should his other property be lost through 
unwise business ventures. 

You love your boy just as much as the 
banker loves his, and you, too, are going to 
fnd a way to send your son to Harvard and 
to Oxford, and to give him the advantages of 
a year’s travel before he is called upon to take 
up life’s battles in earnest. He, too, will be 
thoroughly equipped for any situation which 
may confront him. You will see to all this— 
if you live. The banker’s son is insured these 
advantages whether his father lives or dies. 
You must fix things so that your boy will be 
sure to get them whether you live or die. 

If you were to be called away to-night, the 
income from your property and investments 
would not be sufficient to maintain the home, 
keep the boy and his mother together, and to 
educate the boy as you have planned. It will 
be many years before your savings will be 
sufficient to take care of the situation. The 
only answer, therefore, is life insurance. You 
need $20,000 more life insurance to play safe, 
to insure your boy’s education. The annual 
deposit required on $20,000 insurance will be 
You can’t meet these payments 
But, here’s what 


about $600, 
out of your meager salary. 
you can do: “You can arrange a definite pro- 
gram by which you can secure this $20,000 in- 
surance during the next ten (10) years. Take 
$2000 now, annual deposit $60. You can handle 
that amount; then so manage your business 


affairs that during the next twelve months 
you will be able to save $120, instead of $60, 
in order to meet the payments required upon 
$2000 more: making a total of $4000 insurance. 
Increase your earning capacity each year, at 
least, $60 over the previous year, and thus 
prepare for the added cost of an extra $2000 
policy every year. Keep this up for ten (10) 
years, and you will have acquired the $20,000 
estate in life insurance, and your earning 
capacity will have been increased automatically. 

Life insurance will help you to solve many 
vexing problems and will relieve your mind 
of many worries. 

Decide what you want to do most! Plan a 
practical way to accomplish it! Consult your 
life insurance agent—he will help you crystal- 
lize a, perhaps, nebulous and uncertain ambi- 
tion into a definite purpose, and he will help 
you map out a practical program by which 
you can attain your end. 

The modern life insurance agent is trained 
to think—he is resourceful. Talk freely with 
him—he may be able to serve you most unex- 


pectedly and effectively. 


Acacia Mutual’s Regional Convention 

The Acacia Mutual Life Association of 
Washington, D. C., held a Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Convention at San Francisco recently 
which was the first convention of this kind 
ever held by the Acacia on the Pacific Coast. 
President William Montgomery and R. F. 
Hoard, supervisor of agents, from the home 
office at Washington, D. C., were among 
those who attended the convention. The plan 
of dividing the country into districts and hold- 
ing an annual convention in each district is a 
new undertaking and the San Francisco con- 
vention is the second held since the adoption 
of this plan. 

A novel feature of this convention was that 
every agent in the district was invited to at- 
tend whether he was a record producer or 
not, thus affording an opportunity to the 
younger men of the company to meet the more 
experienced and successful men and receive 
instruction and training which will help them 
in their business. Instead of being a_ social 
affair it was strictly of a business and an 
educational nature. Several leading producers 
made addresses and it is expected that the 
agents who are not producing up to standard, 
as well as the experienced men, will benefit 
greatly from having attended. 


The St. Louis agency of the Aetna Life has 
launched an Accident Insurance Contest to qualify 
special agents to attend the national convention in 
Chicago in September. It is a sort of co-operative 
contest, as when a member qualifies his excess busi- 
ness goes to help qualify the next nearest man, In 
this way each agent helps those behind him to reach 
Nine agents have entered the contest. 
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CHICAGO PROGRAM 


Educational Features to Predominate 
in Life Underwriters’ Session 


A. 0. ELIASON TO PRESIDE 


Group Meetings for Special Interest with 
Excellent Programs 

The program for the thirty-fourth annual 
session of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which will be held in Chicago, 
September 5 to 7, has been announced and is 
practically complete. Following the popular 
precedent of the past few years, the program 
calls for practically no business and is devoted 
entirely to discussions aimed to be of educa- 
tional benefit to every delegate present. 

Plans for the entertainment of the delegates 
have been announced from time to time in the 
columns of Tue Spectator, and remain un- 
changed. 

In order to accommodate the large represen- 
tation expected, the association will not this 
year attempt to hold the main sessions in the 
headquarters hotel (the Drake), but will have 
at its command the more than ample facilities 
of the Medinah Temple, only a few blocks 
away. Free automobile transportation will be 
provided by the Chicago Association. 

Many possibilities have been discussed for 
the presidency of the National Association for 
the ensuing year. There is a good deal of able 
material to pick from, but probably Darby A. 
Day, at present head of the Chicago Associa- 
tion, stands out most prominently among the 
various candidates. The presidency of the Na- 
tional Association is a strenuous task, calling 
for a great deal of traveling and speech-making 
in addition to the executive duties involved. It 
is therefore quite out of reach of many men 
who in point of ability are well qualified to 
take up the work. The program for this 
year’s convention follows: 

Trustees’ meeting.—Monday, September 3, at 
2 p. m., Hotel Drake. 

Annual meeting executive committee.—Tues- 
day. September 4, at 10 a. m., Hotel Drake. 

Meeting of leaders.—Tuesday, September 4, 
at 8 p. m., Hotel Drake. 

Regular free bus service from leading hotels 
to Hotel Drake and Medinah Temple. 

Program.—No read papers permitted. 

September 5, 1923.—Every sessicn will start 
on time. Please be in your seat. 

Wednesday morning session, 9.30 a. m. to 
12.15 m. (daylight saving time)—A. O. 
liason, president, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Singing, led by W. G. 
Eisenhauer; invocation, by Dr. John Timothy 
Stone; convention, opened by President Eliason. 
\ddress by ————, “How Adequate Life 
Insurance Will Decrease Dependency, Illiteracy, 
Poverty and Crime.” Singing. “Practical 
Methods of Increasing the Amount of the 
Average Policy,” opened by Darby A. Day. 
Open discussion from floor. Closed by —. 
Address by Dr. John A. Stevenson—“Funda- 
mentals of Professional Life Underwriting.” 
Appointment of nominating committee and 
announcement of meeting time and place. Ad- 
journ. 

Wednesday afternoon session, 2 p. m. to 4.30 
(daylight saving time).—Singing, led 
Address by ————, 








p. m. 
by W. G. Eisenhauer. 
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work of training new agents and emphasizing 
two specific topics. “School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship and Group [ducational Con fer- 
ences in the Field.” 1. “Company Courses of 
Instruction”—not correspondence. Opened by 
Winslow Russell. Discussed by Marma- 
duke Corbyn. 2. “Company Correspondence 
Courses.” Opened by P. M. Ray. Discussed 
by ——_——._ 3-_ “Preliminary Courses on How 
to Start Selling.” Opened by Dr. John A. 
Stevenson. Discussed by John S. Tunmore. 
4. “Field Instruction.” Opened_ by Elmer S. 
Albritton. a. Training agents for city work. 
Discussed by Thomas J. Stewart. b. Train- 
ing agents for rural work. Discussed by A. 
VY. Mozingo. Adjourn. 

Group mecting.—Place—Hotel Drake, Sep- 
tember 6, 1923. ; 

Thursday afternoon session, 2.00 p. m. to 
4.30 p. m. (daylight saving time).—‘Increas- 
ing the Variety of Policy Forms Used,” Wm. 
M. Furey, chairman. Singing, led by W. G. 
Fisenhauer. Subject, opened by Robert F. 
Palmer, discussion, led by William M. Duff. 
Demonstration, led by Frank H. McChesney. 
Open discussion from floor. Discussion closed 
“Circularization and Mail Cam- 
paign of Securing Prospects—Successfully Con- 
ducting Advertising Campaigns,” by Earl G. 
Manning. Adjourn. 

Janquet.— Place—Ilotel Drake, September 6, 
1923. 

Thursday evening (daylight saving time), 
700 p. m. to 10.co p. m.—President A. O. 
Fliason, presiding. Invocation by —-———. 
Remarks by new nominee for president. Re- 
marks by representative of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. Remarks by representa- 
tive ot Association of .Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. Remarks by Representative of Ameri- 
can Life Convention. Remarks by representa- 
tive of Association of Life Agency Officers. 
Remarks by representative of Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Remarks by repre- 
sentative of Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada. Address by ————-. Adjourn. 

September 7, 1923.—Friday morning session, 
9.30 a.m. to 12.00 m. (daylight saving time ).— 
Singing, led by W. G. Eisenhauer. “Securing 
and Maintaining the Co-operation of Old Pol- 
ievholders—Their Business and_ Influence. 
Opened by —————-. Discussion led by: 
Singing. Demonstration by C. Vivian Ander- 
son. Open discussion from floor. Subscrip- 
tions to proceedings Report of nominating 
committee. Adjourn. 

September 7, 1923.—Friday afternoon session, 
2.00 pm. to 4.30 p. m. (daylight saving time).— 
“Co-operation Between Trust Companies or 
Trust Departments of Banks and Life Insur- 
ance Companies.” Singing, led by W. G. 
Fisenhauer. Address hy —————. ‘“Co-opera- 
tion Between Trust Companies or Trust De- 
partments of Banks and Life Insurance Com- 


by————. 





panies.” Singing. “Joint Life Insurance and 
Trust Company Service.” Discussion opened 
by ———— Led by —————. Presentation 
by ————. Adjourn. 


ST. LOUIS LIFE SCHOOL CONCLUDES 


Eighty Men and Women Graduate from 
Successful Summer Session of St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce 


Sr. Louis, Mo., August 13.—Fighty-five men 
and women were graduated from the St. Louis 
Summer School of Life Insurance conducted 
by the faculty of the New York University 
life insurance training course at impressive 
exercises staged in the auditorium of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, Broadway and 
Locust street, Saturday, August IT. 

Griffin Lovelace dean of the school, in a 
short address congratulated the successful stu- 
dents on their work during the nine weeks’ 
course and urged them not to lose what they 
had learned but to utilize it to the utmost in 
their chosen profession. 

In all 115 students started the course, the 
percentage of graduates being very gratifying 
to the men who made the school possible. It 
was held under the auspices of the Life Under- 
writers Association of St Louis, the trustees 
being M. FE. Nelson, Equitable Life of New 
York, president of the association; J. Allen 
Fiske, Actna Life; E. J. Phoenix 
Mutual: Ira W. Fischer, Northwestern Mutual, 
and Warren C. Flynn, Massachusetts Mutual. 

During the nine weeks’ course the students 


3urley, 


sold $2,600,000 of new life insurance. No 
official announcement of the class leader was 
made, but the honor of producing the most 
business goes to A. L. Meyer, 42tna Life, who 
placed $185,000 during the school term. It is 
planned to hold a similar class next year. 

The graduates have formed an alumni asso- 
ciation, the officers of which are: President, 
Donald W. Lowmiller, agency superintendent, 
Continential Life, St. Louis; vice-presidents, 
Otho E. McAtee, Missouri State Life, Spring- 
field, Mo.; Frank See, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. G. G. Peaper, Federal 
Life, St. Louis; secretary-treasurer, A. A. 
Cervantes, Federal Life, St. Louis; historian, 
Roy L. Beck, Missouri State Life, St. Louis. 
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Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 





Western Reserve Kemodels Offices 
The West- 


ern Reserve Life Insurance Company, Muncie, 





INDIANAPOLIS, INp., August 12. 


Ind., organized in 1911, has just completed re- 
modeling the entire fourth floor of its build- 
ing, northeast corner of High and Jackson 
streets, to be used as the home office of the 
company. 

At a cost of $15,coo and with approximately 
6000 square feet of floor space, the Western 
Reserve Company has complete and well-ap- 
insurance offices. J. Harve Leffler, 
Dragoo, secretary, 


pointed 
president, and John W. 
made several trips to the home offices of sev- 
eral of the larger insurance companies to get 
ideas for the remodeling of the fourth floor, 
occupied by the Elks 


which formerly was 


lodge. 


Prudential Housing Loans 
During last month The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, loaned over 
$3,675.000 on dwellings and apartment houses 
which will provide 
Since January 


throughout the 
homes for over 1100 families. 


country 


1 this company made loans totaling more than 
$30,000,000, by which over 10,000 families will 
he housed. This is $4,000,000 more than in the 


first seven months of last year. 


Fidelity Life and Accident Licensed in Two 
More States 

The Fidelity Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has just been licensed 
to do business in Missouri and Michigan. This 
makes five States in which the company is now 
operating, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky having 
previously been entered. 

The company was licensed by the Kentucky 
insurance department on June 15, 1923, and is 
specializing in the industrial life and accident 
field. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield Mass. 


Incorporated in 1851 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost that 
is notably low—these are three of the 
reasons why the name Massachusetts 
Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the 
insuring public with all that is best in life 
insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policy- 
holders have ever been its loyal friends 
and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 
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MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS the s 
A iderabl re tI ia . AN INSPECTION MANUAL 
considerable number of insurance men throughou 1e country are now * i i nsur 
officially interested in local mutual! building and loan associations, and find For Property Owners, Fire Departments and Inspection Offices 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 1922 Edition atter 
directly to their income. This well-known pocket manual is a standard guide in relation to common fire this 
A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations hazards and their elimination or reduction, and also as to - 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is Fire Protection and Upkeep. taine 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, The general subjects which are treated in much detailin this valuable book, are: ted 
the _— of arepeasaot + aha gcc Pe re ar ged with ques- Lighting Hazards—Heating Hazards—Miscellaneous Stationary Heating Devices Requiring 
tionsf requent y asked about such organizations, and their answers. Special Treatment—C ly Found Miscellaneous Hazards—Power Hazards—Chemicals, mons 
This book is substantially bound in cloth, with gold title. Paints and Oils—Spontaneous Ignition and Dust Explosions—Care and Maintenance— a 
PRICE $2.00 PER COPY Chimneys and Flues in Dwellings—Dwelling House ee oo mee parte ater 
: : : Lod beset . , py da 
Orders and remittances should be sent to Supplies to Automatic Sprinkler Systems—First Aid Fire Appliances—Fire Protecti pany 
Price per copy in substantial binding, $1.50 ( 
_THE SPECTATOR COMPANY nately - M 
Chicago Office 135 William Street THE SPECTATOR COMPANY have 
Insurance Exchange New York CHICAGO NEW YORK pi 
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FIRE . 

An insurance company is not liable on its 
policy when brought into the action, by serv- 
ice of summons, more than twelve months 
after the fire. Where an insurance company 
retained the money for the premium it could 
not deny liability on the policy issued by its 
agent. 

The insured took out a policy of insurance in 
the Home Insurance Company of New York, 
through a local agent. This agent has author- 
ity also to issue policies for the Fire Associa- 
on of Philadelphia. On May 26, 1921, the 
ilome Company instructed its agent to cancel 
the policy. He canceled their 
policy on his records, transferred the premium 
which had been paid to the account of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia and wrote a new 
nolicy dated May 26 for the same amount in 
the Fire \ssociation of Philadelphia. This 
policy was then delivered to a sub-agent to be 
ianded over to the insured with instructions 
The sub-agent 


immediately 


to get back the Home policy. 
neglected to do this and put the policy in a 
pigeon-hole in the offce occupied jointly by 
himself and the agent, with the intention of 
subsequently giving it to the insured and ob- 
taining the return of the Home policy. In the 
meantime a fire occurred on May 31, and the 
question is which company is liable for the 
loss, 

On June 2 the insured went to the agent’s 
ofice, reported the fire and gave the agent a 
list of the property lost. The*agent asked for 
the return of the Home policy at this time and 
it was subsequently returned to him and for- 
warded to the Home Insurance Company. The 
Fire Association policy was finally delivered by 
the agent to the insured’s attorney upon his 
request. The premium for the Fire Association 
policy was paid to and retained by that com- 
pany, 

\n action was commenced against the Fire 
Association within twelve months after the loss 
as required hy the policy and an interlocutory 
judgment was entered in favor of the insured 
against the I‘ire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. This judgment was later opened by 
an order stating that it was necessary to make 
the Home Insurance Company a party to the 
action. Accordingly a summons was issued in 
the same action and served upon the Home 
Insurance Company more than twelve months 
after the fire. One of the defenses set up by 
this company was that no claim could be sus- 
tained against it unless commenced within 
twelve months after the fire by service of sum- 
mons on said company. Judgment was there- 
alter entered against the Home Insurance Com- 
pany for the amount of the policy. 

On appeal it was held that the plaintiff should 
have been non-suited as against the Home In- 
surance Company for failure to bring suit 
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By Joseph @. Beller of the New York Bar 


~—— =e 





within the twelve months’ period, the time fixed 
by the policy. 

The court also held on the merits that at the 
time of the fire the Home policy had been can- 
celed and the Fire Association’s policy had been 
issued in its stead, although no actual delivery 
to the insured had been made. The premium 
for the insurance had been paid to the Fire 
\ssociation and the money was thereafter re- 
tained by them without objection until after 
suit was brought. “The Fire Association of 
Philadelphia could not, of course, retain the 
money for the premium and deny liability on 
Fire Association of 


New 


the policy.” /gnazio vs. 
Philadelphia ct al. 
Jersey), 21 Atl Rep. 456. 

Award of insurance arbitrators should be 
set aside where it plainly appears that they 
were disqualified because of an unjustified 
belief that insured was guilty of arson. Gross 
inadequacy of insurance award by arbitrators 
held sufficient to justify a finding that they 
acted in bad faith. 

The bill was brought in this case for the 


(Supreme Court of 


purpose of vacating an award made by the 
arbitration board of the defendant. The build- 
ings were insured in the defendant company 
for $10,400 and personal property was insured 
for $2600. On June 22, the buildings and some 
of the personal property were destroyed by 
fire. Adjusters were appointed who adjusted 
the loss on the buildings at $10,400, and on the 
property at $1755, determining the 
company's liability to be $8,107,86 under a 
three-fourths value clause in the policy. The 
company appealed to the board of arbitrators, 


personal 


which made an award {fixing the total loss at 


$3,632.75, determining the company’s _ total 
liability at $2,724.57. 
Plaintiffs contend that the award should be 
set aside and vacated because the arbitrators 
acted fraudulently and in bad faith, and fol- 
lowed an erroneous rule in estimating the value 
aside the 


of the buildings. Trial judge set 


award as grossly inadequate because of bias 
and prejudice. On appeal, the court held, on a 
careful reading of the record, that all of the 
arbitrators at the time of making the award 
were plainly of the opinion that the plaintiff 
There was no evi- 
The 


had burned the buildings. 
dence upon which to base such a belief. 
arbitrators required the plaintiff to prove his 
innocence of arson and clung to a belief in his 
guilt in the absence of any evidence upon which 
to base it. The amount allowed to the in- 
sured was so grossly inadequate as to the actual 
loss as to produce a conviction of bad faith. 
Where the award shows bad faith on the part 
of the arbitrators, it should be set aside. De- 
cree of the circuit court affirmed. Huested ws. 
Patrons’ Mut. Fire Company of 
Vichigan (Supreme Court of Michigan), 103 
N. W. Rep. 815. 
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THEFT 


A policy requirement of “immediate” no- 
tice of claim is complied with by furnishing 
information within a reasonable time after 
discovery of the loss. 

Necessity for filing proofs of loss within 
time limit may be waived and waiver may be 
inferred from circumstances. Where policy 
has a rider attached to it by which protection 
is extended to all interested in the property 
consigned, the contention that plaintiff seller 
was without insurable interest, since the 
goods were shipped F.O.B. Philadelphia, is 
without merit. 

\ policy of insurance was issued to the plain- 
tiff, a manufacturer of woolens, providing for 
indemnity against loss arising from theft of 
goods as well as other risks of transportation. 
Policy provided among other things as follows: 

“Loss, if any, under this policy shall be im- 
with full 
agents, I 


reported particulars to 
& Whitlock, Liberty street, 
New York city, or to any agent of the company. 


mediately 
Jones 

“All adjusted claims shall be due and payable 
F 


lirty days after the presentation and accept- 
ance of proofs of interest and loss at the office 
of this company and such proofs must be pre- 


sented within four months of date of ship- 
ment. 

“No suit or action on this policy, for the re- 
covery of any claim, shall be sustainable, in 
any court of law or equity, until after full 
compliance by the assured with all the fore- 
going requirements, nor unless commenced 
twelve months next after the loss.” 


March and continuing into 


witht 
Commencing in 
May, 


made 


shipments of merchandise 
freight-forwarding 


On April 14, one of the consignees reported 


many were 


through a agency. 
that the goods covered in his invoice had not 
been received. Other complaints were made 
and plaintiff attempted to trace the missing 
property, but without success. It was not until 
replies were received to letter of June 14, mak- 
ing inquiry of various consignees, that missing 
property was disclosed in twenty-four instances. 
Notice of loss was given to the agent of the 
defendant on the 29th of June, and this knowl- 
edge was transmitted to the company not later 
than August 16, when request was also made 
by insured for blanks for proofs of loss. On 
September 17, the asked for were 
submitted to defendant’s agent. On October 
20, defendant denied liability on ground that 


affidavits 


such time had elapsed as to make recovery im- 
possible from the carrier, and on the ground 
that proofs of loss had not been filed within 
four months of the various shipments as re- 
quired by the policy. Nine days later, the local 
gent of the insurance company asked for ad- 
ditional data and asked that proof for each 
claim be listed separately. On December 22, 
further information was requested and insured 
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Public Accountant 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 


aoe 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Punds 




















Prominent Agents and Brokers 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 














LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La, 


REPRESENTING 


Auto- National Union 
National-Hartford 


New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. 






surance Stuyvesant 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Underwriters 


Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 
. As- writers of America 
Automobile Insurance 


BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





JULIAN C. HARVEY, F.A.1.A. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i] 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 





Se | 











LEEDS 
LEO H. WALDMAN 





3 Cedar St. New York 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 
JAS. R. COTHRAN 
Associate 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Acceuntants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA |; 























Actuarial 








FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. 8. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 

50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 





ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D.C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 























A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


Successors to 
Marcus Gunn, Consulting Actuary 

















WOODWARD & FONDILLER 


Joseph H. Woodward, F. A. S. 
Richard Fondiller, 
Member of the New York Bar 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in all Branches of losurauce 


43 Cedar Street, New York 











W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 
98 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 


ai cance a ane 





W. B. YOUNG 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 


D. R. McClurg, Associate 


430 Peters Trust Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 





— 
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Examiners and Adjusters 





—— 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY :: NEW YORK CITY 








Tel. Barclay 8534 
CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
15 Park Row New York City 
Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 

RELIABLE — INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUST- 
MENTS BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — OUR 
REPUTATION is based on past performanoee—-Weshow 
results. Send for booklet ol calaneees Liability, Com- 
msation, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, Property 
amage, Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accident, 





Burglary, Pl lage. 
urglary, Plate Glass — 
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Insurance Attorney 











EE 
Tel. Rittenhouse 2289=90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr. 


Investigators and Adjusters—Lla- 
Bxperitprsperty Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glase, Compensation. 
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Adjuster 








—— 
Tel. Mulberry 2613 
NEW JERSEY CLAIMS 


d and adjusted. All lines handled. 
ai ‘and ne results. Thoroughly 
conversant New York and Connecticut. 


J. L. CHEREPY 


Newark, N. J. 





Proctor Building 
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Statisticians 








STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 





The Spectator’s Contributions to 
Insurance Progress 

In weighing the merits of publications some 
consideration should be given to what they 
do for the insurance business generally. In- 
surance journalism as a private agency con- 
tributes as much to the progress of insurance 
as some of the great organizations maintained 
by the business itself. It is in the interest of 
the business that those papers which make a 
real contribution should be supported, even 
though advertising in them does not bring 
large visible returns.—The Journal of Com- 
merce. 

The circulation of the publications of 
The Spectator Company, including THE 
SPECTATOR, amounted for the past year to 
about 2,000,000 copies, averaging nearly 
40,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance, are recognized 
as authorities in their particular lines, 
and many have received the endorsements 
of the United States Government and 
State Insurance Departments. The sta- 
tistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies, news and 
educational articles, and convincing argu- 
ments rendering the prospect’s mind re- 
ceptive to the solicitation of insurance 
men, are thus given wide public circula- 
valuable 
SERVICE to the insurance companies. 


tion, constituting the most 























Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 





50 John St. New York City 








supplied all information by 


of the loss this is sufficient. 
policy provided for 
Proofs of loss within four months, there was 





Kebruary I. 


final refusal to pay brought on the present 
action, 


Defendant appealed 


tered for plaintiff, on a verdict by the jury, 
finding all questions in plaintiff's favor. 
The court held that the provision of the pol- 
icy for “immediate” notice must be given a 
fair interpretation and if information is sup- 
plied within a reasonable time after discovery 
Although the 
notice and 


immediate 


no agreement that policy should be void, if 
default was made in complying with these con- 
ditions. 


from a judgment en- 


\s to failure to furnish proofs of loss 
within four months, it is well settled that this 
time limit may be waived by the parties and 








such waiver may be inferred from the circum- 
stances. acts presented justified the jury’s 
finding that waiver had occurred in this case. 

Contention was also made that plaintiff was 
interest as the shipments 


without insurable 


were made F.O.B. Philadelphia. This defense 
is without merit, in view of the rider attached 
to the policy by which protection was extended 
to all interested in the property. If any others 
had any interest therein, their names could be 
added to the complaint by amendment. Judg- 
IWVindsor Mfg. Co. vs. Globe 
and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company (Supreme 


ment affirmed 
Court of Penn.), 121 Atlantic Rep. 328. 


ACCIDENT 

Though accident policy requires written 
notice of injury within 20 days after the 
accident, where it does not expressly or 
impliedly provide for forfeiture for failure to 
give notice within that time and notice is 
given within a reasonable time, no forfeiture 
results. 

The insured slipped and fell, sustaining a 
serious injury confining him to his bed for 
about thirty days. One of the provisions of 
the policy provided as follows: 

“Written notice of injury on which 
claim may be based must be given to the com- 
pany within twenty days after the date of the 
accident causing such injury.” 

The insured notified the insurance company 
of his injury on a blank furnished with the 
policy for that purpose about thiry-five days 
after the injury was received. 


The company appealed from a judgment for 


25 


the insured and contended that it was reason- 
ably possible for the insured to have given 
notice within twenty days and that compliance 
with this provision was a condition precedent 
The insured claimed that failure 
to give notice within the time limited did not 
vitiate the policy, since the policy did not ex- 
pressly or impliedly provide for forfeiture for 


to recovery. 


failure to give notice within the time stipulated 
Since notice was given within a reasonable time 
there should be no forfeiture of the rights of 
the insured. Judgment affirmed. American 
National Insurance Company vs. Waters (Su- 
preme Court of Miss., Div A), 96 Southern 
Rep. 730. 


ANCE FIELD 
Will Offer Tabulation and Statistical Serv- 
ice—Plans Country-Wide Activity 

The Fenway Company, Inc., 20 Vesey street, 
New York city, has entered the field of in- 
surance statistics on a service basis, using 
punched cards and tabulating machines as a 
medium for gathering and compiling required 
information. The company is well equipped 
mechanically te care for work in any volume, 
its personnel having been selected with the ob- 
ject in view of always rendering the best pos- 
sible service to clients. The organization in- 
cludes men with experience so comprehensive 
as to warrant maximum dependence upon the 
reliability of its completed work, and men with 
New York State Certified Public Account- 
ants’ degrees. 

The company has been engaged in the indus- 
trial field, and now its insurance department 
is ready to render such work as monthly dis- 
tributions of writings, claims, losses, reinsur- 
ance, cancellations, and any special calls made 
by the insurance departments or councils. All 
necessary cards are punched from daily reports 
or bordereaux sheets. 

Companies outside tle city, no matter how 
distant, whose volume of statistical work is not 
large enough to warrant their own tabulating 
machine installation, may take advantage of 
this class of work by mailing bordereaux sheets 
or other sources of information direct to the 
Fenway Company, which will punch the neces- 
sary cards and return the sheets immediately 
1 


by registered mail. All cards used in this work 


will remain the client’s property, but be filed 
in the Fenway Company's office, and any re- 
ports required can be prepared upon written 
or telegraphic request. All reports, unless ren- 
dered on client’s regular blanks, are furnished 
in typewritten folder form ready for immediate 
reference. 

The company aiso handles overload work for 
companies that have peak periods when their 
own tabulating departments have need of out- 


side assistance, or require the use of extra 


punch, comptometer or machine operators. 


George M. Speigel, assistant general agent in 
Indianapolis for the VPacifie Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and who always has heen an active worker 


in various Masonic orders, has been named commander 
of DeMolay Commandery No. 62, a new Knights 
Templar commandcry of Indianapolis. It has just 


been organized 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
FIVE VOLUMES’ ON 


IFE INSURANCE 


What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 


Practice may teach the agent how to sell insur- 
ance, but there are certain truths that cannot be 
gathered while doing field work. But they are 
essential to success. They are the foundation 
principles on which all sound life insurance rests, 
and which give it the ‘‘strength of the everlasting 
hills."” This book explains these basic facts. 
They are essential to the successful salesman (1) 
because familiarity with them gives him unbound- 
ed courage, and (2) because they enable him to 
advocate his cause with convincing force. 


How To Sell Insurance 


The chief aim of this book, as the title indicates, 
is to teach the inexperienced agent how to do his 
work, and build up a remunerative business. 
While it is intended primarily for the new agent, 
it embodies a great deal of instruction that ought 
to be of value to the agent of experience. It will 
also be useful to those who are engaged in the work 
of training inexperienced agents. 


The Prosperous Agent 


This little book is for the guidance of experi- 
enced and inexperienced agents alike. It gives a 
catalogue of the characteristics—the mental 
equipment—of the successful business man; and 
tells how these qualifications can be utilized to the 
greatest advantage by the insurance salesman. 

The instrument with which the agent does the 
work is hisown mind. The material on which he 
uses this delicate instrument is the mind of another 
person. It is all important, therefore, that he 
should know exactly how to utilize his mental 
equipment. 


The Art of Insurance Salesmanship 


This volume takes up the instruction of the 
agent where the second volume of this series stops. 
It contains more advanced instruction, and one of 
its aims is to stimulate the thought, fire the imagi- 
nation, broaden the vision, and thus increase the 
efficiency of life underwriters. 


One Hundred Ways of Canvassing For Life 
Insurance . 

This concluding volume describes many ways 
of soliciting life insurance and includes a number 
of canvassing plans contributed by experienced 
field men, with the author’s comments on these 
plans. 
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Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co, 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office 47 Cedar Street 


PLATE GLASS. INSURANCE 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE, Vice-President. S. Wm. BURTON, Secretary 
ALBERT H. LAHY, Assistant Secretary 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd, 











THE b> OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
LONDON & © 
LANCASHIRE \% 
INSURANCE CO. New York Department: 
LTD. 





57 and 59 William Street 


=~ 





A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 














UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTGN, 


ane The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 
SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


ior Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
{llinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
policies 

CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADSS 
Clarence J. Daly, President 





DENVER, COLORADO 








GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY C0. 
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N seeming paradox, Insurance Companies are com- 
pelled to deal in uncertainties, in so far as individual 
risks are concerned; but must deal in “dead cer- 

tainties’”’ where stability and paying power are concerned. 


In other words, the Assured has the Company’s 
pledge to take its chance on his risk, but the Assured 
takes no chance on the Company—no excuses nor alibis 
are allowed. 


This requirement could not be met without RE- 
INSURANCE. The insurance craft is so thoroughly 
reinforced and cemented together by REINSURANCE 
that our insurance system is as stable and safe as our 
financial system. 


Our part in the scheme, as a Casualty REINSURER, 
is a matter of pride and satisfaction, and an incentive to 
our constant endeavor to improve our already excellent 
service. 


Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Jack Woodhead Baird & Co., Ine. 
Insurance Exchange 50 Pine Street 
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| Little clack Yorners wes ‘He stuck tv his thumb 
bil Sat in-o~a Corner ~ Pulled out a plum2tda | 
Eatind a Christmas pie; Y What a smart boy am I. 
A SMART BOY °°? 
ULLING plums from under a pie-crust is a highly en- A rapid study of the writings of American fire insurance 


joyable task for a small boy. Very few of them like pie- companies reveals how important the special lines have really 
crust, but all of them, if they be true specimens of \meri- become, and gives some idea’ of the possibilities of further 

can boyhood, like the filling. So Jack Horner considered him- development of them. Admittedly, many lines are not being 
self a very smart boy, and, perhaps reasonably so. pushed by all the companies: rather they are accepting them as 
The development of the insurance business during the past offered. Of course, there are companies pushing them, and 
decade clearly points to the fact that under the crust of a that successfully, but it is not a universal practice, and the 
customer’s uninformed mind there is always a plum. In other inference is that there is s¢me mysterious reason for not doing 
words, while it is hard sometimes to educate the insurance buyer so, There is no such reason, however, and where there are 
up to the special lines, yet, once that is done, the selling of them companies not looking for special lines, it may be reasonably 
always proves a lucrative addition to the income of any pro- assumed that they are simply desirous of confining their under- 





gressive agency. The agent, selling his first special lines, will, writing to fire insurance and possibly one or two other selected 
as did Jack Horner, consider himself a smart salesman. Nor lines. In the case of casualty companies the recognition of the 
is it so difficult as it may seem, various special lines is more 
especially once a start is made universal, and nearly every 
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order to gain lasting success. The Special Lines... ....60008.ec000% Page 4 quite as much through the de- 
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Special lines may be sold over mands of the insurance clientele 
ashort period of time and with 
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Special Lines Written by the Com- desire of the companies to in- 













knowledge of them or plan of TCS Reet oe crease their premium income or 
procedure on the part of the sel- The Relation of Credit Insurance to the pressure of the agency body 
ler. But to build up a business Banking a for new avenues of develop- 
which will renew itself year ao cm tee ment. The agent must con- 
alter year, a background of real a Goateaiiae Sed...» eo 4 sider that the special lines are 
knowledge is positively essen- ei teiacthie > thi in demand and that they consti- 
ee y Stanley L. Otis sin, 
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T ; : Insurance Possibilities in Commercial sbi ’ 
The business of selling special aati 9 petition. 
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lines requires a background of 
knowledge. THE SPECTATOR, 
therefore, in line of progress, 
presents herewith an issue en- 
tirely devoted to articles de- 
signed particularly to add to the 


the business of a fire and cas- 
_ walty insurance agency. The 

sale merely of fire insurance and 
its closely allied lines has cer- 
tain limitations, which, once 
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various lines of insurance com- 
monly known as Special Lines. 
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THE SPECIAL LINES 


Without Question, the Greatest Opportunity in the Insurance Busines 


ONFIDENTLY, conservatively and con- 
C siderably speaking, the fire insurance 

special lines can be sold—in fact, they 
offer a rare opportunity for new profits to 
agents and companies. 

If | may be pardoned for making the above 
statement with such assurance, | would like 
to explain to fellow readers of THe Spectator 
some of the difficulties that have been smoothed 
over before I could gain any appreciable prolit 
from special-line selling. 

The 
years ago was in a_ fairly 


agency which I bought about three 


quite small and do not need more than $25 or 
$50 a day coverage, but they are doing a 
profitable business and their owners need in- 
surance for their business, just as much as the 
large plant owner. 

In selling the mercantile store owner, I fig- 
ure out his necessary expenses with him and 
finally his net profit. Then, I put everything on 
a daily basis and tell him that for $139.40 he 
can secure $50 daily protection. In other 
words, if his store is shut down three days in 
a vear because of fire he will more than get 


Without doubt the most. satisfactory cop. 
tract to sell is form “C” (“rented or Vacant 
Not only does this 


form do away with all possible  misunder. 


based on annual rental’). 


standing on the part of the assured, but i 
makes all guesswork, or estimating in connec. 
tion with the “time to rebuild” phrase in other 
rent forms, unnecessary. 

[ always try and get the prospect to do all 
the figuring, if possible, in regard to the amount 
of insurance needed. Having the rate ready. 
it is a simple matter to give him the cost af 

the protection in a few sec. 





prosperous city with a pop- 
ulation of about 65,0c0. The 
agency had been neglected 
very small 
business on the 


and had a 
amount of 
books, 


practically nothing 


but dwellings. 2. 
It became necessary for 

me to begin an active cam- 3. 

paign for business at once, 4 

in order to pay expenses. ° 
I soon found that the fire 

business and most of the 5 


casualty business -was con- 
trolled by 
insurance 


old-established 
agents and very 6. 
little of it was available at 
once to a stranger. 

One day an acquaintance ‘fl 
stopped me on the street and 
asked me if there really was 
such a thing as rain insur- 
ance. I never found out if 
he had asked out of curios- 
ity or to settle a bet, but | 10. 
do know that it 
the idea I have been work- 


gave me 





Make every effort to prevent a decided “No,’ 
the prospect to think it over. 


Ten Commandments of Special-Line Selling 


1. Do not drive the prospect. 
Seek at least 6 new interviews each day. 


Take cheerfully an unfavorable answer. 


’ 


Never seek an interview without all necessary rates ap- 
plicable. 


Estimate amount of policy prospect needs and base your 
talk thereon. 


Quote names of those already sold. 


8. Give examples of adjustments in prospect’s class of business. 
(This information can be secured from the Companies.) 


9. Set a quota to write each week and drive for it. 


Put down result of all interviews. 


rather leave 


onds. | have found but fey 
prospects to whom the rent 
insurance proposition was 
not interesting and. attrac- 
tive. 

Rent insurance applied to 
dwelling policies is well 
worth selling. In a_ tw 
family or even a one-family 
house, it makes the premium 
received almost double 
what the fire line would 
amount to by itself, and the 
prospect will buy — both 
insurance almost 
as easily as he will buy onl 


classes of 
the fire insurance, providing 
of course, he understands 
fully 
means to him. 


what rent insurance 

A man who owns a one- 
family house which he rents 
to a tenant will be very 
likely to take out rent i- 
surance when he learns that 
it will only cost him around 
$3 or $4 for a three-year 








ing on ever since. 


I found that, regardless of how carefully my 


competitors had solicited insurance in the past, 


there were two or three insurance side-lines 
the prospect had never even heard about. 

To make the story short, | carefully went 
over a map of the city, working out the owner- 
ship of each building and writing by his name 
the particular classes of insurance it would 
seem he should carry. Then, as opportunity 
offered, I spent a week specializing in each 
class; for example, use and occupancy, engine 
breakage or explosion. 

Gradually I was able to handle intelligently 
nearly all the side-lines. 

By far, the most profitable line in my ex- 
perience has been use and occupancy insur- 
ance. Not I have 


a number of large plants on my books, but 


because been able to get 


because I have sold it to a large number of 


mercantile stores. Some of the stores are 


the premium back. If it should be shut down 
for a month he could afford to carry this in- 
surance for nearly ten years. I always try 
and point out that the investment of this pre- 
mium will affect his net yearly profit less fhan 
1 per cent, and yet for that amount he can be 
sure that his profits are not interrupted by fire 
damage. I have been surprised again and again 
at the amount of expenses and profits some of 
these stores can show, honestly requiring in 
many cases surprisingly large amounts of in- 
surance. Incidentally only a few of these lines, 
actually sold, make a very profitable week’s 
work. 
ReNt INSURANCE CLoseE SECOND 

After I had been selling use and occupancy 
insurance for some time, I carried out the same 
plan in selling rent insurance and found that 
my prospects would rarely, if ever, be the same 
people. 


policy. 

Estates deriving an income from rents in the 
hands of trustees or banks are the best pros 
The owner of 
block, when he finds that for a comparativel 
small premium he can insure his rent income 
In selling rent insurance I hav 
been thrown in with some of my most valuabl 
The man with a rent income usual 
that follow the rei 
business in the course of time. 

Rent insurance, in addition to giving you a 
acquaintanceship among property-owners, 18 @ 


pects. a mercantile business 


usually buys. 


clients. 


has other business will 


very clean-cut and logical line to sell. If pos 
sible, I always figure the cost of the insurance 
and then compare it to the prospect's renta 
income—in other words, tell him he can salt 
euard this income for two-thirds of 1 per cet! 
or 7@ of T per cent. 

Of all the special-lines, | believe I get th 
most enjoyment out of selling rent insuranct 
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ExpLosion INSURANCE NEXT 

You will be rather surprised to learn that 
explosion insurance ranks third in my agency. 
ot because there have been any especially bad 
losses in this vicinity, but because | have taken 
advantage of the low rates for this insurance, 
selling it to garages, tire-vulcanizing shops, 
yottling establishments and many other indus- 
tries that have a potential explosion hazard. 

In our age of tremendously charged chemi- 
cals and involved processes, we are obtaining 
daily, through our newspapers, many valuable 
talking points for the selling of explosion in- 
surance. 

Orner CLAsses HELP 

Naturally, every agent will have a few lines 

e regards as pets; they will le in most cases 


the lines he most enjoys selling, and, perhaps, 
the ones he has the most success with. 

One agent, a friend of mine, specialized in 
a large city selling parcel-post insurance, de- 
riving an income of over $s000 from this class 
of insurance alone. 

Every wide-awake agent has a uumber of op- 
portunities each year to sell some special line of 
insurance following an unexpected local catas- 
trophe. 

One day last spring, during a heavy wind- 
sorm, the side of a barn blew in, killing twenty- 
ive cows. I heard about the damage early 
the next morning and drove out there at once. 
By canvassing each farm in the vicinity on 
hoth sides of the road, I was able to secure 
eleven new lines before noon. In no case did | 
content myself with a small line on the house 
or barn, but encouraged the insuring of every- 
thing on the place, in fact all the buildings, 
their contents and the livestock as well. 


A Good Insurance 


Forest fires have a double menace, or per- 
haps a triple menace to insurance companies 
nowadays. [ire insurance companies are liable 
to see whole towns swept up by the terrific 
flames and heat, which accompany every forest 
ire. In many of them lives are lost, and the 
lite insurance companies have to pay. Then 
again, in almost all of them, one of the fighters, 
if not a goodly number of them, receives severe 
injuries of one kind or another. Then the 
casualty company is out of pocket. 

The United States Government takes every 
possible precaution to: prevent any loss from 
forest fires, and now it seems the railroads are 
to do their share. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows an outfit maintained by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, to fight small fires, along 
the right of way. It has proved exceptionally 
elective, and the railroad claims to have saved 
many a small town from disaster. It is kept 
in readiness for instant use at any time and can 
make a record run to any point along the 
tracks; sufficient water is carried for an hour's 
lire fighting. The agent trying to sell some 
line of insurance to a stubborn prospect, can 
add the hazard of forest fires to his argument 
and find plenty of testimony in the newspapers 


ire fi 


and elsewhere to prove that it is no mean risk. 


THE SPECTATOR 


he opportunity pre- 


I-very once in a while t 
sents itself to sell some other staple line— 
leasehold, annual shipper’s, or rain insurance. 

In most cases, you need not expect the tele- 
phone to ring and a voice say, “Will the insur- 
ence man msure my property?” It rests with 
the man who is attempting to build up a strong 
side-line business to watch every local event 
and make of each of them an opportunity. 


IpEA oF CoMPLETE PROTECTION 

I have noticed that after a man has been 
s ld one or two side-lines he begins to get the 
idea of “complete protection.” He, of his own 
accord, begins to tell his friends that he meets. 
“Yes, Jim, but [ don't believe in taking chances 
any more; I’m going to play safe.’ Each time 
you can get a man to look at his protection this 
vay you have a booster for your business. 

Many times in selling a man a policy that 
he has never heard of before, he himself has 
helped me advertise it. 

\t the next meeting of the Rotary Club or 
the noon gathering of the Kiwanis he will say, 
“Bill, | bought business interruption insurance 
this morning.” 

“What's that?” asks Bill. 

Then you have the germ of the idea planted, 
and the logical question which follows from 
Bill is, “Who from?" 


Usk THE Spectra AGENTS 
\lany times | have felt rather shaky in trving 
to sell a new line of insurance to some client 
of mine. If possible, I take a company repre- 
sentative with me at first until I get the sales 
talk smoothed out. ach agency will probably 


have one or two special agents connected with 


‘'t who are ready to help sell the business, as 

I] cs to talk about the new business. Two 
men have expressed themselves as willing to go 
out with me in pushing new lines. I find they 
are a great help, partly because they add a 
prestige or weight to the sales effort, but 
more, | think, because they have a _ greater 
facility in these lines through a long experience 
with them. By all means, use the special agents 
at every available moment. Get them to re- 
count any interesting adjustment cases that 
may help sell the policy. 


Sipe-Lines MaKe BUSINESS 

Most important of all, the side-lines bring in 
other business. 

Not long ago, I was attempting to sell a 
manufacturer use and occupancy insurance. In 
talking over the amounts of stock he had on 
hand, we discovered he was $15,000 short in his 
fire insurance. He turned to me and said, “Put 
it on.” Then we began to talk about his new 
storage warehouse and I found out that he 
was without sprinkler leakage insurance. A 
short description of this class of insurance fol- 
lowed until he said, “T’ll take that, too.” 

Although T went without the use and occu- 
pancy line which I was after, I secured two 
other lines and may still get the use and occu- 
pancy line. 

| could give many examples of how my busi- 
ness, although for a long time practically all 
side-line business, is now beginning to attract 
a fine share of fire insurance as well. 

| am firmly convinced through my own ex- 
perience that the fire insurance specialines 
offer the greatest opportunity now before the 
insurance business. 


Argument in Forest Fires 

















Picutinc Forest Fires From <A SpectALLy-Eourppep TRAIN Is ONE OF THE LATEST 
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Special Lines Written by Insurance Companies 


The records of stock companies writing fire 
insurance and allied lines in the United States 
during 1922 show that the aggregate net fire 
premiums reached $544,648,271, while the losses 
incurred totaled $315,112,575. Upon this basis 
the loss ratio is seen to be approximately 57.9 
as compared with a loss ratio for 1921 of 58.6. 
In other words, the loss ratio has decreased 
7. The premiums from all classes written by 
these companies during 1922 were $706,621,451 
These figures are obtained from those which 
have from time to time either appeared in THE 
SPECTATOR or been submitted to The 
Spectator Company by the fire interests in- 
volved. Although the institution of fire insur- 
ance has been passing through more or less 
troublous times during the twelve months 
gone by the prospects for a gradual sound. de- 
velopment of this line have never been better. 
While fire risks are the mainstay of companies 
writing such business, there are also many types 
of coverage, known as special lines, which are 
profitable not alone to the fire insurance com- 
panies, but to the progressive agent. 


have 


INLAND MaRrINE RIsks 

Under the classification of hazards covered 
by inland marine insurance policies may be 
listed a number of sub-divisions. 
tion insurance providing for the 
losses sustained while goods and merchandise 
are in transit and in the custody of a common 
carrier has become an important factor in the 
commercial activity of the nation. Such cov- 
erage may be obtained to apply not 
goods being sent by rail, but also to those being 
sent by water. The risks, in the case of land 
shipment, contemplated are those of fire, light- 
cyclone and 


Transporta- 
payment of 


only to 


ning, rising of navigable waters, 
tornado, including losses which may arise while 
the goods are at stations, depots or shipping 
platforms, both on and after arrival. In the 
case of goods sent by water, the coverage takes 
in such damage or loss as is caused by the 
sinking, burning, stranding or collision of the 
vessel, including such general average and sal- 
vage charges as the policyholder may be legally 
liable for. 

Under this head also come tourists’ 
In the case of 


baggage 
and personal effects insurance. 
the former, the policy protects 
the insured while it is outside of the private 
residence of the policyholder and in transit 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. 
The provisions of the policy may be expanded 
so that they will be in force practically any- 
The risks named 
lightning, naviga- 
The personal 


property of 


where in the world. in such 
a contract are those of fire, 
tion, transportation and theft. 
effects floater differs from tourists’ 
insurance in that it provides for payment of 
losses due not alone to the hazards covered by 
the latter, but also of theft, pilferage and lar- 
ceny. 

Another qualification of inland marine in- 
surance is that known as motor truck contents 


baggage 


and including owners’ goods while on their own 
trucks. Motor truck contents is broadly di- 
vided into coverage for the trip, under a blanket 
form, and open. The risks protected against 
are those incident to the operation of motor 
trucks and include, among other dangers, col- 
lapse of bridges. The trip form is designed to be 
in force for any special distance; while under 
the blanket form, which covers owners’ goods 
on their own trucks, the truck cargoes are in- 
sured against the stipulated perils only while 
within the limits of the United States and 
Canada and while actually in the motor trucks 
owned and operated by the policyholder. The 
is allowed to substitute one 
any of 


insured, however, 
or more trucks owned by himself for 
those named in the policy, provided that he re- 
ports this substitution to the insurance company. 
The perils which might cause loss or damage 
to motor truck cargoes are briefly enumerated 
as fire either within or from outside the truck, 
flood, cyclone, dangers on seas, lakes, rivers 
and inland waters, collisions, overturning of the 
truck and collapse of bridges. In the case of 
owners who desire to include riot and 
commotion in their policies, 
slight increase in premium. 
except accounts, bills, currency and 
valuables. During 1G22 the aggregate pre- 
miums from this class of totaled 
$20,758,220, while the losses were $9,857,513. 


civil 
this is done at a 
Policy exclusions 
similar 


business 


OcEAN MARINE 


Ocean marine insurance is probably one of the 
least solicited lines now written by insurance 
companies of the United States. Ocean marine 
coverage is a necessity to shippers in order that 
adequate protection against loss may be fur- 
nished and is equally vital to shipbuilding cor- 
porations. For this reason, the business often 
comes in unsolicited and the agent is required 
to devote more time and attention to the proper 
writing of the business than to its 
rance. Ocean marine premiums in 1922 reached 
$30,625,381. while losses were $25,653,162. It 
can be readily seen that the margin allowed be- 
tween these figures for business expenses and 
other costs incidental to an insurance company’s 
operation made this line an unprofitable venture 
during the past year. There is, however, an 
upward tendency noticeable at the present time 
and the opportunities for agents are many. 
Agents handling this class and attempting to 
work up a volume of such writings should lay 
all items relative to any risk before the under 
writer in charge of their company’s 
branch in order that proper classification and 
rating may be arrived at. 


procu- 


marine 


Motor VEHICLE 

The growth of the motor vehicle industry in 
the United States may be realized from a con- 
sideration of the fact that while there were 
3,500,000 motor cars and trucks at the end of 
1916, by the end of 1922 the figure had risen 
to 12,238,375. The increase last year totaled 
1,775,080 registrations as compared with a 


6 


yearly average of 1,390,000 for the Preceding 
five years. At the close of 1922 there were 
10,890,112 private passenger cars: 1,278.80, 
motor trucks and commercial vehicles: 60,45 
taxicabs, busses and cars for hire; 20,328 trai 
182,714 motorcycles throughout the 
These figures indicate very clearly the 
opportunities lying in wait for the insurance 
agent who handles motor vehicle policies, That 
such opportunities do exist is shown by the 
total of premiums taken in by the fire insuranc: 
companies from this class of business during 
1922. These aggregate net premiums reache; 
$72,778,158, while the losses incurred were $sr.. 
In addition to the motor vehicle jp. 


ers and 
country. 


surance written by the fire insurance companies, 
there are those branches, properly classed as 
motor vehicle, which are written hy the casualt, 
companies and whose premiums would probably 
produce fully as much income. 


TorNADO AND WINDSTORM 
This branch of insurance has witnessed a sy). 
In 1921 
the premiums from tornado insurance as writ- 
ten by the fire insurance companies, were about 
$18,000,000, with a loss ratio of approximately 
34 per cent. During 10922 the premiums 
amounted to $22,314,299, while the losses were 
but $7,001,812. From this, it will be seen that 
the loss ratio for 1922 is 31.4 or a decrease 
of 2.06. The popular conception that tornad 
and windstorm losses occur only within certain 
limited sections of the country has received 
several contradictions during the past year 
Severe windstorms, though perhaps not as fre- 
quent in one place as in another, have been re- 
ported from almost every State and the public 
is gradually awakening to the necessity for ade- 
quate protection against this danger. 

An argument which is of great value to 
agents in selling this line is that while many 
other kinds of loss are preventable, nothing is 
of anv avail against the rending force of high 
winds, tornados and cyclones. Those who loan 
money on mortgage are beginning to realize 
that this type of coverage is a necessity to the 
equity in the col: 


stantial increase during the past year. 


proper protection of their 
lateral premises. 


Riot anp Civit ComMMOoTION 


The great unrest throughout the country. 
hoth industrial and governmental, following the 
post-war years, has spread a series of disturb: 
ances almost everywhere in the United State: 
Property-owners and business houses have beet 
more than ever impressed with the potential 
dangers from this direction. The influx of a de: 
cidedly radical foreign element and the lack of 
a proper selective immigration law have addel 
to the perils of strike and riot. These factor: 
have operated to swell the premium incom 
from riot and civil commotion insurance § 
that from $3,500,000 in 1921 it rose to $6,443 
042 in 1922. Net losses incurred during the 
year were about $2,865,213. This line was 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE SPECTATOR 


The Relation of Credit Insurance to Banking 


CCOUNTS receivable are secured only 

by the debtor’s promise to pay, the 

promise in turn being contingent upon 
his ability to pay. Wider recognition of, and 
familiarity with, the many and varied conditions 
which may arise and affect a debtor’s capacity 
for meeting his obligations, has steadily in- 
creased the demand for credit insurance. Rec- 
ognizing this increasing demand, our company 
has entered the credit-insurance field with a per- 
sonnel which includes some of the most suc- 
cessful and experienced men in the business. 


WHAT THE Poticy Is 


A policy of credit insurance guarantees that 
a merchant’s losses, through the insolvencies of 
his debtors. cannot exceed his normal expect- 
ancy of such losses. The coverage is based 
entirely upon the ratings of the mercantile 
agencies. The policyholder is free to select 
the agency which shall govern his policy, such 
as—Dun, Bradstreet, Shoe and Leather, Lum- 
bermen’s Credit, etc. The policy specifies the 
amount which the insured may prove for losses 
on any one customer to whom he sells. This 
amount is specified in dollars for each capital 
and credit rating. The amount designated for 
any one rating applies to every customer of that 
rating to whom the policyholder sells. 

The collection service rendered in connec- 
tion with these policies of credit insurance is 
designed primarily to prevent losses before 
they occur. Every policyholder of the com- 
pany is supplied, free of charge, with four dis- 
tinct aids to collections, and if all of these fail 
is given the privilege of utilizing one of the 
most economical and effective collection ser- 
vices known—the National Surety Service. 

A steadily increasing number of bankers are 
recommending credit insurance to their borrow- 
ers and are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to further secure their loans by the 
“Collateral Benefit Rider,” 
all losses becoming due and payable under the 
policy shall be paid to the bank making the 
loan, 


which provides that 


BANKERS ARE INTERESTED 


Since security is the essence of banking, any 
institution which supplies additional safeguards 
to any banking transaction commends itself, by 
Its very nature, to the interest and consideration 
of progressive bankers. 

Any bank in the country would rather nego- 
trate a collateral loan than any other kind, 
tor the obvious reason that it appreciates the 
value of a guarantee. Credit insurance is a 
guarantee that the policyholder’s losses, due 
to the insolvencies of his debtors, cannot exceed 
the normal expectancy of such losses in his line 
of business. For this reason it is nothing more 
nor less than an application of the collateral 
system to the sales of merchandise. 


By E. M. Treat 


Vice-President, National Surety Company 


ISveryone recognizes that any merchant who 
is conducting his business on a credit basis 
and who is constantly expanding it must ex- 
pect a certain amount of credit losses. No 
expected contingency, with the exception of 
interest and, 


constitutes an insurable 


for that reason, a policy of credit insurance 


death, 


euarantees against loss in excess of this normal 
expectancy. An ever-increasing realization of 


the exposure to abnormal credit losses, 
prompted by careful attention to the following 
considerations, accounts for the widespread in- 
terest in credit insurance among merchants and 
bankers to-day. 

During the last ten 


losses of wholesalers exceeded the fire losses 


years the insolvency 
of all merchants, owners of timber lands and 
railroads combined by $400,000,000. 

An individual merchant’s exposure to losses 
through the insolvency of his debtors is greater 
than his exposure to fire losses. In the first 
place, the value of accounts receivable created 
during each year usually exceeds the value of 
merchandise on hand at any one time. In the 
second place, these accounts are outstanding and 
are, consequently, exposed to loss for a longer 
period of time than any one complete stock 
of merchandise remains exposed to the risk 
of destruction by fire. 


CHARACTER AND FINANCIAL STANDING 

Financial standing plus character and ability 
make the extension of credit possible. Char- 
acter and ability, which of course include busi- 
ness judgment, will always be variables which 
defy infallible estimates. 

The causes of insolvency are very numerous 
and vary from dishonesty to depressions, either 
general or in special lines of business. In most 
cases these causes are absolutely beyond the 
control of the credit grantor. The credit risk 
is usually once or twice removed; that is, it 
depends, in every case, to some extent at least, 
upon the character, ability and financial stand- 
ing of the customers of a merchant’s debtors. 

These considerations make it obvious that 
it is impossible for a merchant to definitely 
control his credit risk hy the selection of his 
customers regardless of how particular or care- 
ful he may be. Fireproof buildings, represent- 
ine every human effort to prevent a loss, are 
still insured and frequently burn. Regardless 
of the fact that a merchant may have taken 
every human precaution against credit losses, 
he is still exposed to a very serious risk, and, 


indeed, eventually encounters such losses. 
Pap 

A conservative estimate that credit 
paid to merchants amount to $20,000,000 sub- 
stantiates the practical aspect of these con- 
siderations. The vital and constructive collec- 
tion services rendered in connection with credit 


LOossES 
losses 


7 


insurance policies, which have proved tremend- 
ously effective in actually preventing credit 
losses, further commend this form of insurance 
to the bankers of the country and to everyone 
interested in the general betterment of business 
conditions and methods. 

Credit insurance is inexpensive insurance. Its 
plan of underwriting has very important advan- 
tages in this respect over the other forms of 
insurance. Fire insurance is based upon the 
principle that an insurance company which col- 
lects from all merchants an amount of money 
equal to the fire loss of all of them, plus ex- 
penses, can restore to each his own loss, whether 
more or less than the average. The effect of 
the practical application of this principle is 
to require every merchant to pay the average 
loss plus expense, in money, whether he has a 
fire or not. 

Credit insurance obviates this effect by pro- 
viding for the retention by every merchant of 
the amount of his normal rate of loss and ob- 
taining from him only a premium for insuring 
the payment of his losses in excess of the 
normal amount. 

Further than this, in fire insurance there are 
expenses, such as sprinkler systems, watchmen, 
etc., to be met. These requirements are funda- 
mentally the same as the normal loss in credit 
insurance, inasmuch as they add the very im- 
portant element of mutuality to the insurance 
contract. In fire insurance, however, these ex- 
penses occur regardless of whether there is 
a fire or not. 


REASON FoR Crepit INSURANCE 

In credit insurance the normal loss is an 
absolutely costless feature unless it is experi- 
enced, and even then does not constitute a loss, 
as this amount is an incurred fixed operating 
expense and should be provided for in the sell- 
ing price of the merchandise. 

Insurance of any kind is a protection and 
a guarantee. It is the exposure to losses, and 
not the fact that they have already been experi- 
enced, but may be experienced, by the individual 
insured, which makes insurance advisable and 
prudent. 

Instead of considering that an insurance pol- 
icy, upon which they have never recovered, is 
valueless to them, intelligent merchants and 
their bankers realize that they are infinitely bet- 
ter off because they did not recover on their 
insurance and that, in spite of the fact that 
they never have recovered anything under the 
policy, it is one of their most important and 
valuable business assets. 

Credit insurance policies are not negotiable, 
but a rider may be incorporated into the policy 
which provides that any losses which become 
due and payable under its terms shall be paid 
to any designated bank or trust company. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Thursday 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


ORTY-TWO States out of a total of 

forty-eight have adopted workmen's com- 

pensation laws and therefore the sub- 
ject is of general interest to all employers, em- 
ployees, agents of companies and others. The 
following is therefore a brief statement regard- 
ing workmen’s compensation and the admin- 
istration of the laws, as all interested are, I am 
sure, desirous of knowing the law and aiding, 
if may be, in its administration. 

It is the great human interest law of a State 
and only the laws of health and education touch 
as closely the well being and happiness of the 
people. 

Employers usually secure the compensation 
to their employees in one of four ways, namely: 

(a) Stock insurance companies—those com- 
panies having a capital stock, which for a cer- 
tain fixed premium agree with the employer to 
pay promptly to any person entitled thereto, un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law and in the 
manner provided, the entire amount of any 
compensation due and all instalments thereof 
as they become due. The profits, if any, are 
held as surplus or given to the stockholders as 
dividends. 

(b) Mutual insurance companies which do 
not differ from stock insurance companies in 
the obligation assumed and protection afforded 
the employer except that the premium may be 
described as a variable one. That is, it is sub- 
ject to a contingent liability of the employer 
or to a premium refund. 

30th stock and mutual companies issue the 
same universal standard workmen's compensa- 
tion policy, the only difference being that the 
mutual company’s policy contains a condition 
dividends and one referring to 
The policy period is for one year, 
subject to initial premium 
charged by both stock and mutual companies 


referring to 
assessments. 
renewal. The 
is the same. 

(c) State insurance 
lished by the workmen’s compensation laws and 
boards or 


funds which are estab- 


industrial 
like those of 


usually administered by 
Their 
mutual companies, provide for the payment of 
dividends when credited to the employer. 

(d) Self-insurance, under the workmen’s 
compensation laws, is the method of providing 
of reasonable security that the employer will 

1 @)- 


commissions. policies, 


pay compensation direct to his injurec 
plovees. 

Generally the emplover is required to furnish 
satisfactory proof to the board or commission 
of his financial ability to pay the compensa- 
tion provided by law. In some States the em- 
ployer is required to also deposit securities to 
secure his liability. 

The employers choose these different 
tems of insurance for varying reasons which 
appeal to them as sufficient. Generally speak- 


sys- 


Mr. Otis was formerly director and referee. 
of Workmen’s Compensation. New York State 
ment of Labor. 


Bureau 
Depart 


By Sraniey L. Oris, of the Otis Service 


ing, the employees are not much concerned 
insurance their employers 
well 


with the form of 
choose so long as the compensation is 
secured and justice and fair dealing are ob 
served in the handling of claims of injured 
workmen. But if unfair and improper pro- 
cedure is practiced, the beneticent and humani- 
tarian purposes of the law are violated and the 
workmen are then justified in inquiring how 
the compensation is to be secured. 

Workmen’s compensation laws provide for 
medical treatment and care of the injured em- 
ployees and compensation for lost or 
benefits in case of death of injured employees 
to their beneficiaries. Arizona and New Hamp- 
shire are the only States having compensation 
laws where medical aid is not included in the 


wages 


law. 

The medical benefits required of the em- 
ployer include medical, surgical and other 
treatment, nurse and hospital service, medicine, 
crutches and apparatus as the nature of the in- 
jury requires during a period varying in the 
different States from ten days to ninety days. 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and New York require the em- 
ployer to furnish unlimited medical service. 

Compensation for wages lost is payable in 
case of total disability (permanent or tempo- 
rary), partial disability and death in amounts 
ranging from 40 per cent to 66 2-3 per cent 
of the average weekly wages of the injured 
workman, 

The loss of both hands, both arms, both 
feet, both legs, both eyes or any two thereot 
usually constitutes permanent total disability. 
The compensation is paid for a period of five 
years (Vermont) to fifteen years (Wisconsin), 
while in a number of States the employer is 
required to pay compensation for the remainder 
of life. 

During the period of temporary total disabil- 
ity the employer is required to pay compensa- 
tion to the injured employee for a maximum 
period of seventy-six weeks to 520 weeks, with 
some States requiring payments during con- 
tinuance. 

Permanent partial disability consists largely 
arm, foot, leg, 


of dismemberment of hand, 


thumb, finger or toes. Sometimes it consists 


of permanent loss of use of these members, 
loss of an eye, loss of hearing or partial loss 
of and partial loss of use of the members 
enumerated. 

Death benefits are payable to widows until 
death or remarriage, children usually until age 
eighteen, brothers and sisters usually until age 
eighteen or other persons dependent on the 
deceased employee for support. Also funeral 
expenses ranging from $75 to $200. 

All parties interested should be familiar with 
the workmen’s compensation law and what is 
required of the employer or insurance carrier 


under the law. 


The employer must file with the Industrial 
Board or commission a report of each accident 
resulting in personal injury. In some States 
filing this report through their insurance car- 
rier is sufhcient. The attending physician's 
report is also to be filed and the employer 
should know of this form. 

In New York State the law requires that the 
compensation shall be payable in like manner 
as wages promptly and beginning the third 
week after the accident. In some of the other 
States an agreement is entered into between the 
employer or insurance company and the em- 
ployee as respects the compensation and _pay- 
ments are made in accordance herewith. The 
claim procedure of the State in question should 
be referred to, as the procedure differs in the 
several States. 

If the employee's claim for compensation is 
to be controverted he should in fairness be 
given early notice and advised of the reason, 
In New York State the employer is required 
to notify the Industrial Commissioner on or 
before the twenty-fifth day of disability if the 
claim is to be controverted, giving the reasons, 
and a copy of this notice is furnished the in- 
jured employee. Procedure differs in the vari- 
ous States. 

The two corollaries of workmen’s compensa- 
tion are safety work and industrial rehabilita- 
is along these lines that the prin- 
future are apt to 


tion and it 
cipal developments of the 
occur, 

Safety-first movements, it is beginning to be 
realized, result not only in the saving of 
compensation but in the health and efficiency 
of the workers. The production is more, the 
labor turn-over less and employees more con- 
tented where systematic safety education 1s 
carried on and proper safeguards installed. 
Safety education is essential because more acci- 
dents happen from unsafe practices than from 
unguarded machinery. Safeguards are impor- 
tant and instruction in handling machinery or 
tools because “an ounce of prevention is wortl 
a pound of cure” and prevention of accidents 
is better than compensation for accidents. 

Physical and vocational rehabilitation of in- 
jured employees is most important and should 
receive the careful thought and earnest support 
of all our citizens. An employee who as the 
result of an injury may become totally * 
partially incapacitated for a remunerative 
occupation may he able to return to industry 
and earn a livelthood if given a vocational 
education, with attention directed to his physical 
rehabilitation. Especially is this true of the 
younger men and so this development of the 
compensation law should receive increasing at- 
tention at the hands of public officials and in- 
creasing support of all people interested in the 
working out of industrial problems. 

Three great blessings to the laboring classes 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Insurance Possibilities in Commercial Aviation 


HE interest of casualty insurance com- 

panies in the development of commercial 

aviation in the United States is a thing 
which cannot be rightly judged in the light of 
present available data. Governmental indif- 
ference and the apparent apathy of business 
and commerce in general have combined to re- 
tard the progress of this branch of transporta- 
tion in America. With the example of Euro- 
pean countries staring them in the face and in 
defiance of their usual quick perception in mat- 
ters pertaining to financial profit and national 
success, the business men of the country have 
permitted the post-war period of nearly five 
years to go by without having made any definite 
effort to advance the cause of the aeroplane 
as a tangible factor in peace-time pursuits. 


REASONS FoR DELAY 

This lack of foresight is directly traceable 
to two causes: the treatment of the subject by 
current newspaper opinion and the lack of suit- 
ably-equipped landing fields. In regard to the 
former, some explanation of the statement is 
perhaps advisable. When an aeroplane accident 
occurs, columns of space are devoted to each 
minute detail, whether true or imagined in the 
brain of some hurried writer, and the occur- 
rence is dwelt upon out of all proportion to its 
importance in either the continued success of 
fying or its value to the public. Harrowing 
descriptions are given of the crash, and hos- 
pital interviews with passengers, themselves en- 
tirely ignorant of aircraft, are freely inter- 
polated. 

The daily record of death by automobiles is 
appalling; but only scant mention is made there- 
of by the newspapers, even though four or five 
people may have been killed in a single fatality. 
On the other hand, when something happens 
to an aeroplane, even if it does not cause the 
death of pilot or passengers, headline writers 
vie with each other in their attempts to shock 
a sensation-loving public. The result of this 
course of action is to-day manifest in the atti- 
tude of the average American citizen toward 
the possibilities. of commercial flying. The 
aeroplane is generally looked upon as a dan- 
gerous, expensive experiment which has yet 
to prove its post-war capabilities and economic 
value. Let us see how far this belief is borne 
out by the actual facts. 


ReEcorDs OF FLIGHT 

During the year 1920, 1000 commercial air- 
planes flew a total distance of 6,000,000 miles 
and carried 225,000 passengers. This record is 
in itself extraordinary, but more extraordinary 
still is the fact that not a single fatal accident 
Was recorded. Such fatal accidents as did oc- 
cur during that year were due entirely to 
exhibition flying, “stunt” flying, or the testing 
In the same twelve-month 
Period, the United States Army Air Service 
flew 6,250,000 miles, the Naval Air Service 
1,300,000 miles and the Air Mail Service 1,500,- 


ot new machines. 


for the last two 
There were eighty- 


ooo miles, or an average, 
named, of 8000 miles daily. 
seven civilian aviation companies in existence 
at that time and of this number not one re- 
ported a fatality. Apparently the contention 
on the part of some that commercial aviation 
is dangerous cannot be substantiated in the 
United States. Now let us see the records of 
the situation abroad. 

In England, which may be said to be the 
cradle of aeroplane development, the number 
of passenger aeroplanes arriving and depart- 
ing from the Terminal Aerodome at Croydon, 
on regular air routes, for the twelve months 


ending June 30, 1923, was 15,627. Of this total, 














An AEROPLANE CRASH 


British machines and 3411 were 
The records for arrival and 


12,216 were 
foreign machines. 
departure of British machines during the period 
mentioned showed that no fatal accident had 
occurred, while the records of the foreign 
machines showed that there had been but one 
such happening and that this had resulted in 
only a slight injury to the pilot. 

Recently, at a parliamentary gathering in 
London, the Secretary of State for Air was 
asked whether he would institute an inquiry 
occurring on 
England. 


number of accidents 
the various aerodromes throughout 
The reply of Sir S. Hoare is illuminating. He 
said, “I will deal with that point. There has 
been no great increase in the number of acci- 
dents to British aircraft during the last three 
years and the number of fatal accidents per 
flying tour for both service flying and civil fly- 
ing on regular air routes has in fact decreased, 


into the 


despite the steady increase in the amount of 


9 





flying carried out. I do not consider, there- 
fore, that any special inquiry is necessary.” 
So much for the situation in England. 


EvrorpEAN DEVELOPMENTS 

France, now probably the leading country of 
the world in the matter of aeroplane activity, 
regularly operates hundreds of aeroplanes on 
passenger routes to and from the various Con- 
tinental cities. The people of that country have 
become familiar with the sight of giant pas- 
senger-carrying aeroplanes droning their way 
overhead and the flight of an aeroplane over 
the average French city or town creates scarcely 
more interest than the appearance of an ex- 
pensive limousine on the streets of New York. 
This familiarity is, of course, due in large part 
to the late war, but it has been further increased 
by the carrying out of peace-time pursuits by 
means of aerial transportation. 

In Germany, the eight large commercial 
aviation companies which were operating in 
1922 have now been combined into two enor- 
mous corporations, known as the Junkers Luft- 
verkehr and the Aero-Lloyd. They include the 
Deutsche Luftreerderei, Lloyd Luftdienst, 
Deutsche Luft-Lloyd, Lloyd Luftverkehr, 
Baverische-Rumpler Werke, Bayerische Luft- 
Lloyd and the Paul Strahl. 

During this summer the German commercial 
aviation companies are carrying out extensive 
operations. Early in 1922 periodic flights were 
under way between Moscow, Petrograd and 
Berlin. The service is now being extended to 
Budapest, via Munich and Vienna, to Belgrade, 
Geneva and Zurich. The English Daimler Air 
Service and the German companies are now 
operating a London-Amsterdam-Berlin air line 
and four flights each week from London to 
Amsterdam are provided for. <A_ significant 
factor in this connection is that the German 
aeroplane manufacturers have adopted the prac- 
tice of establishing their factories in other 
countries; the Dornier Works, as an example, 
being located in Pisa, Italy. In England, the 
Croydon and Hendon Aerodromes are scenes 
of constant commercial activity. Machines are 
landing and taking off at almost all hours of 
the day and night and the traveler finds that 
he is provided with unrivaled accommodations, 
as well as being enabled to cut the time of 
transit between points down to a fraction of 
that necessary in making the trip by water or 
rail. 

In 1920 the value of British exports and im- 
ports as carried by aeroplanes totaled £1,016,- 
155, while the cost of the motor fuel lubricants, 
etc., necessary for the trips reached £67,000,000. 

Commercial aviation, in Europe and the Brit- 
ish Tsles, is substantially backed by govern- 
mental interest, and in some countries by gov- 
ernmental subsidy. In this latter respect, 
France has taken the lead and the company or 
individual contemplating the building of aero- 
planes finds that his government is both willing 
and eager to lend its support. 











THE AMERICAN SITUATION 

In America, after the war, the possibilities of 
aviation were temporarily, to a great extent, 
lost sight of. The government took no active 
hand in post-war development along this line, 
civilian organizations were unwilling to place 
their capital in what they considered a dan- 
gerous undertaking, and the citizens of the 
country generally had not been educated to a 
whole-hearted idea. Such 
experiments as were carried out were arranged 
by aeroplane manufacturers or designers who 
had in mind the selling of their product to the 
army or navy. : 

This meant that 
relegated to the background, for the types of 
aeroplanes used in war and those employed in 
peace differ in many respects. In the former 
case, everything is sacrificed to maneuverabil- 
ity and speed for the so-called “scout” 
machines and weight-carrying power and de- 
fensive equipment for the bombing planes. 
Photographic, artillery and observation planes 
embody various combinations of these features. 
Practically the only one of these elements 
which it is vitally necessary to retain in aero- 
planes designed for commercial purposes is that 
of weight carrying. The European nations 
have adopted the lessons of war to the require- 
ments of peace-time flying. In an altered state 
many of the German types of machines which 
appeared on the western front during the clos- 
ing months of 1918 are to be seen in use as 
transportation units at the present time. 

The Folker Mark VII, with its top 
overhang, the Albatross, with its rounded fuse- 
lage or body, and the familiar Rumpler, have 
all been pressed into the passenger-carrying ser- 
vice with but minor variations of design. In 
England, the Bristol and Handley-Page, and 
in France the Spad, have been similarly made 
use of. One English machine, a product of 
the R. A. F., which has become familiar to 
thousands in the eastern part of the United 
States, is the S. E. 5a. machine 
almost universally used in this country for that 
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commercial aviation was 


plane 


This is the 
type of advertising known as “sky-writing.” 


ProBLEMS IN THE Unitep StTates 
he problems of commercial aviation in the 
United States resolve themselves primarily into 
the following—adequately equipped and con- 
veniently located landing fields, suitable aero- 
planes and motors, proper education of the pub- 
lic by means of broadcasted information and 
advertising. and the training of mechanics, fit- 
ters and riggers who will thoroughly under- 
stand their work. There is no lack of pilots 
who have had such war experience as more 
than fits them for employment as passenger 
carriers, 
INSURANCE NEEDED 
To the casualty insurance companies of the 
country, commercial aviation in America must 
look for the protection of its invested capital. 
As various needs, both individual and corporate, 
have arisen, the institution of insurance has 
come forward some form of contract 
whereby any given need could be filled. This 
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is also true in the development of post-war 
aviation, for while not many companies at the 
present time are willing or agree to write such 
risks, the policy forms have been drafted and 
it only remains for the casualty insurance com- 
panies to be shown that there is a market for 
their business. This, of course, is up to the 
commercial aviation organizations and the cas- 
ualty companies themselves. 

The policy coverages as now existing for the 
protection of aircraft operation offer protection 
for almost every hazard which may arise. Fire 
insurance on aircraft, when a fire occurs either 
as the result of an accident to the aeroplane 
itself or while it is in a hangar or other build- 
ing, pays for the full value of the aeroplane 
at the time of loss as well as for the engines, 
instruments and other equipment. In special 
circumstances, the coverage may be extended 
for an additional premium to protect against 
fire hazards, no matter where occurring. In 
this fire policy also may be included the risks 
of lightning, self-ignition or explosion. Pub- 
lic liability and property-damage insurance for 
aeroplanes pays the losses resultant from in- 
juries or damage to live stock or property pro- 
vided that such injury or damage is directly 
caused by the flying of the plane. It also pays 
for all legal expenses incurred by reason of 
suits brought against the aviation company or 
individual operator by parties who have them- 
selves been injured or whose possessions or 
property have been damaged. 


AEROPLANE ACCIDENT COVERAGE 

With regard to the total or partial loss of 
an aeroplane by reason of external and acci- 
dental damage, insurance companies have de- 
vised a clause which makes the policy subject 
to a deduction in every case of not less than 
10 per cent of the insurance value of the air- 
craft. In the case of an aeroplane owner who 
has at hand repair materials, suitable methods 
of replacing broken parts and proper testing 
facilities, the premium rate may be largely re- 
duced by his expressing a willingness to assume 
more than 10 per cent of any loss. If this 
were done, the casualty companies writing 
such risks would be relieved of the necessity 
for investigating and appraising to needlessly 
lay out their available funds. When insurance 
against total loss is desired, it is usually pro- 
vided in a policy which pays the loss in full 
when the cost of repair to the aircraft exceeds 
85 per cent of the insured value. In all air- 
craft insurance, the term “aeroplane” or “air- 
craft” is taken as meaning the engine, cock- 
pit, fuselage or body, wings, empannage or 
tail, and anything else pertaining to or an 
integral part of the aircraft at the time of 
loss. 

THEFT PROTECTION 

Theft insurance can be obtained to protect 
against losses arising by reason of the theft, 
robbery or larceny of the aeroplane or any 
part including navigational and engine in- 
struments. A list of these might number revo- 
lution counter, air-speed indicator or Pitot 
tube, compass, barometer, oil gauge, etc. The 
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necessary information which would have to be 
forwarded to the insurance company for the 
taking out of theft insurance on aeroplanes 
would include the situation of the aerodrome 
description of the property to be insured, a 
gether with a statement of its value, protection 
features already provided and such additional 
items as would tend to furnish a clear jdea of 
existing circumstances. The problem of insur- 
ing passengers in an aeroplane is one which 
occupied the attention of casualty insurance 
companies for some time before even a pro- 
jected plan was available. 

At the present time such companies as write 
this class of business do so either under blanket 
policies, allowing the aviation company and its 
ticket agents to issue policies, providing pro. 
tection against the risks to passengers or fyr. 
nish the coverage in amounts and _ contracts 
according to individual requirements. In such 
cases the information required to determine 
the rate of premium will include types of air- 
craft employed, nature of trip undertaken, 
whether day or night, point of departure and 
point of arrival, copy of the ticket contract 
made with the passenger, amount charged for 
fare and description of the aerodrome, includ- 
ing size, landing ground, location, etc. The 
national limits of the intended flight are oc- 
casionally added in special instances. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 

Employers’ liability and workmen's compen- 
sation insurance as applied to air transit com- 
panies or individual aeroplane owners is fur- 
nished under policies, which are very similar 
to those existing for other branches of indus- 
try except in those details pertaining to the 
qualifications and duties of employees. Here 
the information which must be furnished the 
insurance company is much more precise and 
accurate than that necessary for other occupa- 
tions. The nature of the business of transpor- 
tation by air makes this so, for the physical 
condition and degree of mental intelligence 
requisite to the task are obviously of the high- 
est, while the hazards encountered are chiefly 
existent when the aeroplane is in flight. 


FUTURE OPpPporTUNITY 
As the business of commercial aviation 
develops, it is apparent that more and more 
shippers will take advantage of this means of 
sending their goods from place to place. Par- 
ticularly will this be the case, and indeed it 
already is, in sending small articles of great 
value, such as jewelry, chemical compounds, 
etc. For any and all cargoes carried by air- 
craft, the insurance policies now drawn up to 
cover the risk are divided into two classes: those 
covering terminal hazards, and those protecting 
flight hazards. The latter clauses provide for 
payment of the loss or damage occasioned 
goods or merchandise in aerial transit by rea- 
son of an acident to the aircraft transporting 
the cargo and including loss or damage by 
action of the elements when due to either an 
accident or to a forced landing 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Points on Use and Occupancy Insurance 


ANY a lusiness man takes out a fire 


insurance policy which protects him 
from all loss or damage to his business 
s or the contents of same as the result 


premise 
This same man, as often 


of fire or lightning. 
as not, either overlooks the value of the time 
a energy expended by him in placing his 
organization on a running basis, one which pays 
dividends, or is unaware that the power to 
maintain production can be covered by a form 
of insurance, known as use and occupancy. The 
destruction of property by fire often results in 
the destroying of dividend-earning capacity. 
The business man insures his property. Why, 
then, should he not insure its power to produce 
and continue that welcome dividend, which in 
tact is the net result of his business efforts, 
nd the ultimate end desired? 

Fire protective devices often fail and do not 
protect against loss in extreme cases, but a use 
and occupancy policy will keep the revenue 
coming in as usual, providing always that the 
business is properly and fully covered. The 
ordinary fire-insurance policy only covers direct 
loss or damage by fire or lightning to the prop- 
ery involved. Any modern business man is 
fully aware of the fact that this in itself is 
sometimes not such a big loss as that entailed 
through the interruption of business following a 
fre. Thus it is we find a number of insurance 
companies netting considerable sums in  pre- 
mium revenue, by accommodating business men 
with this altogether desirable form of coverage. 


Points REGARDING COVERAGE 

Another term for use and occupancy insur- 
ance is business interruption indemnity and 
such coverage in the general sense of the word 
is based upon net (annual) profits, plus general 
maintenance costs, to the extent of taxes, heat- 
ing and lighting and legal liability for royal- 
ties and salaries, or wages, which may not be 
discontinued by reason of an interruption of 
business by fire or lightning on the premises. 


Particular attention is drawn to overhead 


charges, such as advertising, insurance costs 
and other similar contracts, which; generally 
speaking, come within the category of dead ex- 
pense. This particular class of insurance is in- 
tended to indemnify the assured against such 
losses, thus enabling him not only to keep his 
organization together and build up again 
without that financial chaos which might easily 
follow, but also to maintain his net earnings 
unimpaired. If a fire necessitates a total or 
partial suspension of normal operations, the 
policy will pay any loss sustained not exceed- 
ing a certain per diem liability, said per diem 
liability being the amount of the policy divided 
by the number of operating days (an operating 
day being twenty-four hours) in the policy 
period. 

CULTIVATING Prospects FoR USE AND 

Occupancy CoveraGr 

Generally speaking it takes a man with a 
good knowledge of every-day business methods 
as affecting the producer, whatever his par- 
ticular business may be, to appreciate the full 
value of the protection that use and occupancy 
insurance offers. Under these circumstances 
an agent with a good knowledge of general 
business affairs will handle such a policy far 
more successfully than a man whose knowl- 
edge of business affairs outside of the ordinary 
Also 
the more experienced the prospect is in the 
affairs, the more 


insurance sphere is somewhat cramped. 
general trend of business 
likely will he be to look upon the proposition 
favorably. 
STILL AN INDORSEMENT ForM oF INSURANCE 
At the present time use and occupancy in- 
surance is an indorsement form of insurance, 
that is, it is not written on an individual policy, 
but is effected through the attachment of a 
rider form to any one of the standard forms 
of insurance. It with fire, 
tornado, explosion, steam-boiler and other gen- 


is often written 


eral lines. 


Rapip DEVELOPMENT ANTICIPATED 

A very rapid development of use and oc- 
cupancy insurance is anticipated in the near 
future owing to the fact that few lines of in- 
surance command more interest on the part of 
underwriters than does this particular line. It 
covers a form of financial loss that is decidedly 
tangible and meets a real need and because it is 
practical it is bound to grow in importance with 
development. 


Many Goop ArGuMENTs To Back It 


Use and occupancy insurance has a number 
of really substantial arguments to help it into 
If a business be on a 
firmly established, the 


being a good seller. 
basis 
numerous supports in its up-building must be 


prosperous and 
added to from time to time in preference to 
any weakening of such supports during hazard- 
ous times. By just overlooking such protec- 
tion as that provided by use and occupancy in- 
surance a business man is quite liable to suffer 
very serious loss, from which it would not be 
easy to recover, if at all, from a financial stand- 
point. The cost of this insurance is purely 
nominal when compared with the protection 
furnished, the total cost in many. cases being 
less than the amount recoverable per day. In 
other words, the cost is slight and the indem- 
nity absolute. 


Be Carerut Wuat You Catt It 


Many agents have undoubtedly lost much 
good business in the past owing to the fact that 
their sales talk has been of a too complicated 
nature, thus failing to arouse the interest of 
the prospect sufficiently. It is always advis- 
able to make your selling arguments decidedly 
plain and this is particularly the case in con- 
nection with use and occupancy insurance. 
There may be certain vocations that benefit by 
the use of a considerable amount of technical 
phraseology, if so, that of the insurance agent 
certainly is not one of them. 











Possibilities of Livestock Insurance 


TOCK raisers are undoubtedly gradually 

appreciating more than ever the true 

value of insurance coverage as a form 
of protection against that, what may best be 
termed, chance element, as connected with 
their special line of business. The oppor- 
tunities opened up to the insurance agent in 
this particular field are indeed remarkable and 
many instances simply awaiting the neces- 
‘ary cultivation in order to bring about the 
desired results. It is true that a number of 
livestock insurance companies have passed out 
during recent years, but many are of the opinion 
that these failures have in some instances been 


due to certain errors in underwriting that can 
undoubtedly be remedied in the near future. 
There is not the slighest doubt that livestock 
insurance has aroused considerable interest dur- 
ing recent years among that special class it is 
intended to protect. There was a time when 
many breeders simply looked upon livestock 
insurance from a speculative standpoint, but 
they are more and more becoming accustomed 
to see the value of this class of insurance from 
purely a protective standpoint, just in the same 
manner that they provide for fire and lightning 
insurance on their farm buildings and property 
other than livestock. Many breeders now re- 
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gard livestock insurance as essential in their 
business. A modern agent who will go out 
into the country and systematically solicit the 
farmer and breeder for livestock insurance is 
in a position to add substantially to the pre- 
mium income of his agency in many ways. 
Livestock insurance is now an established line 
and the agency that fails to push this particu- 
lar class of insurance is overlooking numerous 
opportunities. It is a line that needs a certain 
amount of cultivating, but it opens up a field 
that has probably not been worked quite as hard 
as some of the others—and the possibilities of 
new business are considerable, to say the least. 











HE forgery bond business, as originated 

by William B. Joyce, chairman of the 

National Surety Company several years 
ago, has now developed into one of the stand- 
ard forms of insurance coverage. This has 
come about because it fills a very well-recog- 
nized need. 

After attempting for generations to protect 
itself against the inroads of crooks by use of 
all sorts of check-writing machines, so-called 
safety papers, acid-proof inks and the like, and 
after seeing the amount of losses through 
manipulation of checks increasing with alarm- 
ing rapidity from year to year in spite of all 
these so-called protective devices, the business 
public several years ago began to make in- 
sistent demand for some form of protection 
that would really protect upon the only basis 
worth while, which is the repayment of a loss 
after it occurs and the enlisting in the work 
of prosecuting these crooks of a large national 
organization with a well-equipped deétective 
force covering the entire nation. 


ORIGIN OF ForGERY INSURANCE 

In making’ this demand, the business public 
was only following the lines which had been 
formerly followed in providing insurance 
against fire hazard, against burglary hazard and 
against all the various possible losses which 
might occur to seriously cripple any business 
institution. This demand was met by Mr. 
Joyce with the issuance of a forgery bond, 
which gives to the business public absolute 
100 per cent protection on all of the eight 
items of a check—change of number, change 
of date, change of payee’s name, change of 
figures, change of written amount, forgery of 
signature, forgery of any endorsement, and 
counterfeiting of an entire check. 

Among the first prominent Americans to rec- 
ognize the need for such protection was Calvin 
Coolidge, now President of the United States. 
In a letter to the National Surety Company, 
written July 1, 1920, when he had just author- 
ized the purchase of a forgery bond for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts of which he 
was then governor, Mr. Coolidge said: 

“The protection you are offering by insuring 
against loss by forgery or alteration of nego- 
tiable instruments is one worthy of more than 
passing attention. An organization such as 
yours, with its far-reaching power, can but help 
to have a great deterrent influence upon any- 
one contemplating an unlawful act of this 
character.” 

Loss ReEcorps 

To-day it is an established practice of large 
business houses in all lines to bond their 
checking accounts in the banks, thus making it 
unnecessary for them to go to the annoyance 
and expense of using check-writing machines 
and of printing their checks upon expensive 
safety papers. 


tae, SPFOCTATOR 


By J. A. CocHRANE 
Vice-President of National Surety Company 


The claim records of the National Surety 
Company show clearly the necessity for forgery 
protection, as the losses, many of them for 
substantial amounts, are coming in daily in 
large numbers from all over the country. 

As the company’s experience progressed, it 
was found that the danger of “raised’’ checks 
and alteration of payee’s name proved very 
slight in comparison with the amount of losses 
from the forgery oi the entire check and for- 
gery of endorsement, both of which have caused 
large and frequent losses. Among the raised, 
altered and forged checks which have been 
made the basis of claims are to be found the 
evidences of practically every style of check- 
writing machine, safety paper or ink. The 
claim records also show an alarming increase 
in the practice of counterfeiting by duplication 
of checks. This circumvents the designs of 
all manufacturers of mechanical protective de- 
vices because the crooks work, not with the 
check that has been “protected,” but with an- 
other check, the exact duplicate of it, which 
they either secure from the customer's own 
bank or else have printed in a printing shop 
operated by some crooked friend. 


PREVENTION METHODS [AIL 
Regarding this phase of the situation Edward 
H. Smith, the noted writer on criminology, 
Scientific American, page 674, 
“Check manipulation is one 


says in the 
December, 1922: 
of the commonest and costliest forms of prop- 
erty crime. Accordingly, there has been a long- 
standing warfare between the banks and their 
supporting police organizations on one hand 
and the check criminal on the other. Into this 
fight the inventor has been called, but to date 
Also in January, 

“I’veryone to- 


he has achieved no victory.” 
1923 issue, page 70, he says: 
day is familiar with the mechanical check pro- 
tector, for millions have been sold in the coun- 
try and hundreds of thousands are in use every 
day. But it is apparent that a man does not 
need to raise the work of a mechanical pro- 
tector to beat it. All he needs to do is to get 
hold of authentic checks and a machine of the 
kind used by the victim. He may then take a 
blank check of the same sort used for the 
original, copy the good check upon it, write 
in whatever pleases him, run the check through 
the machine, destroy the stolen original check 
and cash the duplicate. He thus circumvents 
the machine completely. If anyone should pro- 
duce an unbeatable mechanism, the crooks would 
get around it in just this way. The defeat of 
the machines is thus already provided, it seems 
to me.” 

J. H. Puelicher, president of the American 
Bankers Association, in an interview sent out 
October 7, 1922, and published in hundreds of 
papers said: 

“Mr. Average Citizen knows about as much 
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Forgery Bonds Now Standard Coverage 


about his bank account as a South Sea Islander 
about psychoanalysis. With a forged check 
passed every three and a half minutes of every 
banking day, in the United States, with losses 
totaling $50,000,c00 to $150,000,000 in 1921 from 
forgeries and check alterations, | believe this 
loss can be substantially reduced by educating 
the public to use more care in the handling 
and writing of checks.” 
EDUCATION OF THE Pupttc 

The surety companies through their trained 
specialty salesmen, operating in harmony with 
local agents, are doing a great work in acquaint- 
ing the business public with the dangers syr- 
rounding check transactions, and from this 
standpoint they are performing a great con- 
structive service entirely apart from the vol. 
ume of insurance coverage that is now being 
placed upon the books. 

The lines of business or industry which thus 
far have been hardest hit by the operations 
of these check crooks are as follows: 

1. Banks. 
2. Stock brokers. 
3. Automobile trade. 


4. Insurance companies. 

5. Department stores and clothing stores 
6. Hotels. 

7. Coal dealers (wholesale and retail), 
8. Manufacturers and jobbers. 


9. Provision dealers and commission 
houses. 


10. Jewelers. 

There is the list of the first ten, as we should 
rate them in the light of thousands of claims. 
Of course many other trades and industries 
would follow along, after the ten lines men- 
tioned. 

WHERE CLAIMS ARISE 


It is easy to understand why so many of our 
claims come from banks. Any crook would 
rather have a bank’s own paper to work with 
than the check of any individual. Stockbrokers 
take second position because stocks and bonds, 
especially Liberty Bonds, are easy to carry 
from place to place and are readily convertible 
into cash. Therefore, the experienced crook 
is very likely to try to devise some method of 
exchanging his forged check for some good 
negotiable bonds which he can quickly sell 
in an adjoining town. 

Our experience shows that the automobile 
industry is the third most hazardous as fe- 
wards the operations of the forger and check 
artist. There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place the modern check crook 
is after cash and cash only. But it is difficult 
for a stranger to secure cash in large amounts 
upon a check without exciting suspicion. So 
he uses his forged or raised check in exchange 
for something that he can later turn into cash 
without trouble. 
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An automobile will fill the requirements 
exactly, and it has an added value to the forger 
for the reason that he must continually be on 
the move from place to place and if he is able 
to exchange his forged check for an automo- 
pile, he gains at the same time a means of trans- 
portation and an article of value, which he 
can easily convert into cash at the termination 
of his journey. 

Another reason that the auto dealer has been 
especially singled out as the check artist’s 
victim is that the dealer is often so interested 
in the mechanical features of his work or in 
putting over a sale that he is not likely to he 
as critical or suspicious as a merchant in some 
other line. 


How Losses Occur 


Insurance companies often suffer loss by 


reason of a dishonest agent who forges a 
death certificate and collects the policy of the 
one he has “killed off on paper,” by forging 
the endorsement of the check. [Tire and acci- 
dent insurance companies also suffer from fake 
“Gres” and “accidents” which never happened. 

Clothing and department stores take in a 
great many checks in exchange for merchandise 


and a certain portion of every hundred prove 
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bad, no matter how careful the cashiers try 
to be. 

Hotels, of course, cash a great many checks 
in the course of every week, and it is not 
strange that we find them fourth on the list. 

Just why coal dealers have been so hard hit 
by cheek crooks cannot be explained, but 
their loss ratio has proved rather high and also 
we have noticed that many claims come from 
manufacturers and jobbers. 

Provision houses also have a high loss ratio. 
They receive produce from many people at a 
distance and are daily dispatching hundreds of 
checks in payment. Some of these by accident 
or design, fall into the hands of crooks and a 
loss results. 

For a long while it was a puzzle to us why 
jewelers were as far down in the list as tenth, 
since we would imagine that a crook would 
just as soon have a diamond as a bond or an 
automobile. After studying over the situation, 
we have decided that the reason must be that 
the jeweler, by habit, has accustomed himself 
to scrutinize most carefully everything that 
The jeweler’s magnifying 
Probably the 


comes befere him. 
glass is his constant companion. 
crook would rather take his chances with an 
automobile man who is not so used to looking 
for small flaws. 


INSURANCE THE ONLY SAFEGUARD 

There is absolutely nothing that will afford 
complete protection to the business man except 
adequate insurance of a sort that fully covers 
all risks, including forgery of maker’s name 
and forgery of endorsements. However, here 
are a few of the things which will greatly re- 
duce the danger: 


1. Keep check books and_ canceled 
vouchers under lock and key. 
>, Never sign check in blank. If neces- 


sary to leave check with a clerk, make 
it payable to him and stamp or write 
“Not over $.2.... ” upon it. 

3. Never let anyone else check up your 
canceled vouchers retained from the 
bank. Get vouchers every month, 
preferably oftener—and check them 
yourself at once. 

}. Endorse upon all checks you send to 
the bank for deposit “Pay to the order 
1) eee 3ank.” If you do not 
do this a crook, finding or stealing 
this check, has a perfectly negotiable 
instrument which he does not have to 
forge or alter in order to cash. 

5. Write your checks carefully. Begin 
at the left-hand side and do not leave 
vacant spaces. 














CHECK COUNTERFEITER’S OUTFIT CAPTURED 


1. Typewriter. 

> 

3. Two-section glass tray for acid bath. 

4. Ink eradicator. 

5. Black ink. 

6. Holder for movable type. 

7. Rubber stamps for counterfeiting 
cepted” bank stamps. 

& Blue ink. 


Three different styles of movable type. 10. 


Key to Puoro 


(Courtesy National Surety Co.) 


IN A LARGE HOTEL 


g. Check writer machine. 


Notebook containing names and data regarding bank ac- 


counts of hundreds of intended victims. 

11. Bank books showing deposits of victims. 

12. Checks stolen from mails and secured in various ways, on 
hand for operations of counterfeiting, raising, forged 


“Certified” and ‘“Ac- 


13. Keys. 


endorsement and forged certifications of banks. 


14. Stamp pads of various colored inks. 
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What a Rain Insurance Policy Offers the Buyer 


Rain or weather insurance first put in an 
appearance in England a few years back and 
anybody with even an elementary knowledge 
of the English climate, can well appreciate the 
popularity of such a line upon the other side 
of the Atlantic, offering as it does a certain 
amount of compensation against the vagaries 
of the weather. After this, what may well be 
termed a preliminary chapter, rain insurance 
was extended to this country and within the 
course of a few years the premium revenue 
derived by insurance companies writing this 
class of business has risen from a very ordi- 
nary figure indeed to one of considerable pro- 
portions. 


No Lack oF Prospects 
There seems to be no lack of prospects as 
far as weather insurance is concerned, espe- 
cially during those months of the year when 
outdoor functions are all the go. Not that 
this line of insurance covers outdoor events 
only. Originally rain insurance was regarded 
as applicable to outdoor projects only, but now 
it is often written to cover possible loss on 
numerous indoor enterprises. Tor instance, it 
is quite possible for elaborate preparations to 
be made for some indoor function or event of 
considerable importance, which depends upon 
certain patrons for its financial support. If 
this patronage is cut down to very meager 
proportions on account of heavy rainfall, a 
Then 
again certain big stores depend to a large ex- 
tent upon fine weather to increase the success 
If bad weather sets in a 


considerable loss is bound to ensue. 


of any special sales. 
big loss invariably results. 

Big sporting events, carnivals, 
shows, exhibitions and entertainments of many 
kinds are only a few of the events that sug- 
gest big business for the agent handling this 
line of coverage. Rain and other disturbing 
elements have too often knocked the bottom 
out of anticipated profits and the real business 
man interested in such projects will be only 
too pleased to learn how he can protect such 
profits, without worrying just whether the sun 
is going to shine or not. 


fairs, pet 


TuE Poricy 

The rain-insurance policy is not a very in- 
tricate or confusing document; on the other 
hand, it is remarkably simple. It is stipulated 
that the entire policy shall be void if the in- 
sured has concealed or misrepresented any 
material fact or circumstance concerning this 
insurance or the subject thereof; or if the in- 
terest of the insured in the subject of insurance 
be not truly stated, or in any case of any fraud 
or false swearing by the insured touching any 
matter relating to this insurance or the sub- 
ject thereof, whether before or after loss. The 
entire policy shall be void unless otherwise 
provided by agreement in writing added there- 
to, if the insured has or shall make, alter or 
procure any other contract of insurance against 
loss by rain, whether valid or not on the sub- 


ject of insurance covered in whole or in part 
by the policy, or if any change other than by 
the death of an insured takes place in the 
interest title or possession of the subject of 
insurance, or if the policy be assigned before 
a loss. The.company is not liable for loss 
from any cause except the hazards insured 
against. 
AppitionaL CLAUSES 

The extent of the application of insurance 
under this policy and the contribution to be 
made by the company in case of loss and any 
other agreement not inconsistent with or a 
f the 


waiver of the conditions of provisions « 
policy may be provided for by agreement in 
writing added thereto. 


WAIVER 

It is stipulated that no one shall have power 
to waive any provision or condition of the pol- 
icy except such as by the terms of the policy 
may be the subject of agreement added there- 
to. Nor shall any such provision or condition 
be held to be waived unless such waiver shall 
be in writing added thereto, nor shall any pro- 
vision or condition of the policy or any for- 
feiture be held to be waived by any require- 
ment, act or proceeding on the part of the com- 
pany relating to appraisal or to any examina- 
tion provided for, nor shall any privilege or 
permission affecting the insurance exist or be 
claimed by the insured unless granted by rider 
added. The policy shall not be canceled by 
either party unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment in writing added. 


Pro Rata LIaBILitTy 
The company shall not be liable under this 
policy for a greater proportion of any loss 
than the amount insured shall bear to the whole 
insurance covering the subject of insurance in 
whole or in part against loss by rain, whether 
valid or not and whether collectible or not. 


RATIFICATION OF Loss 

It is required that the insured shall give 
immediate notice in writing to the company of 
any loss, forthwith furnish in detail a complete 
statement of the value of the subject of insur- 
ance and the amount of loss claimed; and 
within thirty days after the loss, unless such 
time is extended in writing by the company, 
render to said company a proof of loss, signed 
and sworn to by the insured, stating the know]l- 
edge and belief of the insured as to the time 
and origin of the loss; the interest of the in- 
sured and all others in the subject of insurance ; 
the value of each item thereof and the amount 
of loss; all other contracts of insurance against 
loss by rain, whether valid or not, covering in 
any manner the subject of insurance; a copy 
of all the descriptions and schedules in all poli- 
cies; and any change in interest, title or posses- 
sion of the subject of insurance since the issuing 
of the policy. The insured has to exhibit to 
any person designated by the company such 
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evidence of loss as may be reasonably required 
shall produce for examination all hooks of iy 
count, bills, invoices and other vouchers, or pan 
tified copies thereof if originals be lost, at such 
reasonable time and place as may be designated 
by the company or its representative and shall 
permit extracts and copies thereof to he made. 
The amount of loss for which the company 
may be liable, shall be payable thirty days after 
proof of loss is received by the company, 


ApPLICABLE DURING ALL Srasons 

Rain insurance is a line that can be pushed 
with considerable success during most months 
of the year and those companies writing it are 
losing no time in gathering in the very excel- 
lent business that can undoubtedly be obtained 
from this direction. One thing is certain and 
that is the companies that are quick in taking 
advantage of the possibilities of what is gen- 
erally speaking an essentially modern line are 
invariably fully compensated for their labors, 


Plant Seed Now for a Harvest of Group 
Insurance This Fall 

Today is not too soon to start an intensive 
campaign amongst new prospects for group in- 
surance. Many of the cases you have closed 
thus far this year are the result of first solicita- 
tion followed by months of careful nursing, 

More employers of labor than you are aware 
of are investigating this subject. Too fre- 
quently “information” comes to the group de- 
partment too late—after the case is closed. Be 
sure that your offer of service is early pre- 
sented and persistently followed up. 

It is the general opinion of best informed 
employers that the time is not far distant when 
group insurance will be universally carried. 

Make up a list of prospects now, mail a 
carefully prepared series of letters—the man- 
ager will be glad to furnish copy to you—fol- 
low these by a personal canvass, bring home 
to every employer of labor in your bailiwick 
the inestimable good which can be accomplished 
by the employer for employees through the 
medium of group insurance. 

3y an early start and persistent work, you 
wil! have no cause for regret, and much cause 
for congratulation when the books close on 
December 31 and you review the record of 
things worth while accomplished during 1923. 
—Travelers Protection. 





STANLEY L. OTIS 


Counselor at Law 


Specializing in 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CASES 


before 


State Industrial Boards, Commis- 
sions and Courts 


409 Edgecombe Ave. New York 
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Special Lines Written By the Companies 


(Continued from page 6) 


designed to supplement fire insurance 
and takes in explosions due directly 
insurrections or civil commotions of 


originally 
coverage 

to strikes, 
any kind. 


number of w 
of this coverage provided that the 


Those who employ any considerable 
orkers can readily be made to see 
the value 


presents his argument concisely and 


agent 
forcibly. 


SprINKLER LEAKAGE AND WATER DAMAGE 


Sprinkler leakage and water damage insur- 
ance are now being written by many fire and 
casualty companies to protect individuals and 
corporations against losses brought about by 
water damage due to the presence of faulty 
sprinkler heads, piping, connections, plumbing, 
etc. The danger of damage to goods from this 
source is obvious to the average factory owner 
or warehouse corporation whose goods are 
stored in such a way that water seepage would 
ruin them. 

In the case of dwelling owners or lessees, the 
cost of repairs and redecoration necessarily 
following the bursting of plumbing or piping, 
will in practically all cases exceed the premium 
for insurance to cover the risk. Water damage 
insurance on dwellings includes Icsses brought 
about through leaking roof spouts, drain pipes 
within the house and through windows which 
are broken or which have been carelessly left 
open during a storm. Sprinkler leakage pre- 
miums during 1922 aggregated $1,426,259, while 


The Man 


This photograph shows, and very graphically 
too, the remnants of a small automobile which 
endeavored to beat a railroad train across a 
grade crossing near Terre Haute, Ind. Nine 
lives were lost, including that of the driver's. 
If all the relatives of the eight persons in- 
volved, except the driver’s, were to bring suit 
for damages against his estate, they probably 
could collect, and doubtless a very tidy sum 
would be involved. Automobile insurance can 
sometimes be written more easily where it 
should not be written than where it should. 
There are plenty of drivers who are reckless 
to the extreme, and know it. They are the peo- 
ple who seek insurance to cover the loss they 
are sure to have, and a good agent is on the 
lookout for them and will decline their busi- 
ness. Thus a man who habitually tries to beat 
a railroad train over a crossing may do so 
year in and year out for many years, yet in 
the end he is almost sure to be caught, and 
usually it’s a matter of months, rather than 
years, 

These men do not seem to realize that a rail- 
toad train cannot dodge, its wheels are geared 
to steel tracks, and there they must remain so 
long as the train is in good order. A small 
automobile, or for that matter a large one, 
has very little chance against the bulk of the 
modern railroad behemoths. 
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the losses ingurred totaled $589,444. Agents 
should experience no difficulty in selling this 
type of coverage, as no lengthy argument is re- 


quired to point out its necessity. 


Hatt INSURANCE 

While it is true that farmers in those sections 
which are frequently visited by hailstorms are 
more apt to take out insurance to protect their 
crops against this danger than those in terri- 
tories seldom damaged in this way, there is 
known to be a large field for the placing of this 
business. Premiums from hail insurance as 
written by fire insurance companies in 1922 
amounted to $8,982,585, with net losses incurred 
of $6,776,763. The protection to growing 
crops afforded by hail insurance is something 
which the farmer cannot afford to overlook, 
particuiarly if his property is located where 
Thou- 


sands of dollars’ worth of crops have been 


the danger of hailstorm is prevalent. 


destroyed in a few hours, and added to the 
actual loss of the growing produce is the lost 
cost of the labor which has been put into plant- 
ing, cultivating and caring for the crop prior 
to harvest. 

\nother factor in hailstorm insurance which 
appeals to the farmer is that if he has such in- 
surance in force his credit at the local bank 
will be greatly strengthened thereby. 


STEAM Borer INSURANCE 


The business of steam boiler insurance as 
developed during the past four years has at- 
tained a considerable growth when it is re- 


Who Doesn't Beat 


membered that comparatively few companies 
have provided for the existence of such risks. 
During 1922 the premiums in this class of writ- 
ings totaled approximately $5,000,000, with net 
losses incurred coming to about $500,000. In 
addition to provision for payment of direct 
losses resultant from the explosion of a steam 
boiler, steam boiler insurance gives an added 
measure of safety to the policyholder in that it 
provides for periodical inspection on the part 
of the insurance company covering the risk. 
Such inspections are usually made by qualified 
parties and the danger of loss is greatly miti- 
gated by reason of the efforts of the insurance 
companies to 
proper care of steam boilers and the best 


educate policyholders to the 
methods of doing away with potential dangers. 
The value of steam boiler insurance is almost as 
great by reason of the danger prevention thus 
afforded by the insurance companies as by its 
provision for payment of losses after they have 
occurred. 


WorKMEN’S CoMPENSATION INSURANCE 

Workmen’s compensation insurance is now 
compulsory in mest of the States and in those 
in which it is not demanded by law there is 
generally existent some form of regulation by 
which the employer may elect to bring his em- 
ployees under workmen's compensation laws, if 
he so desires. Where this obtains, however, 
the employee may not choose to be included un- 
der the workmen's compensation law, and in 
such event must file his declaration of inde- 
pendence within a stipulated time from the date 
on which his employer posts notice of the ac- 


the Train 





RP, Way 























Otherwise the worker, at the ex- 


will be 


tion taken. 
piration of the specified period, 
sidered as being under the operation of the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

Premiums from this class of business during 
1922 totaled approximately $190,000,000 with a 
loss ratio in the neighborhod of so per cent. 
The manifold advantages to employer and em- 
ployee which are to be derived from workmen’s 
make it a_ profitable 


con- 


compensation insurance 
business when in the hands of the right type of 
agent. Of course, if workmen’s compensation 
is compulsory in a particular State, the 
thing to be done is to obtain information con- 
cerning the business, employer and such other 


only 


data as may be requisite. 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 

The importance of accident and health insur- 

ance in the home life of a nation cainot be 

It is at the time a means 

individual's 


overestimated. same 
of preserving an 
while he or she is temporarily incapacitated by 
or by the 


earning power 


reason of an injury from accident 
inroads of disease, 
for the future welfare of dependents when the 
wage earner is accidentally killed. Figures 
compiled from the records and estimates fur- 
nished by various bureaus throughout the coun- 
try show that a person is twice as likely to die 
that 12,000,000 


injured each 


and is a means of caring 


from accident as from old age; 
people are accidentally killed or 
year; that more wage earners are now out of 
work by reason of accidental injuries than are 
idle from lack of employment and that five 
times as many persons are accidentally killed or 
injured as die from natural causes during any 
given year. The arguments in favor of acci- 
dent and health insurance are such as to read- 
ily convince the prospect of the desirability of 
this form of protection. The result has been 
a gradual steady increase income 
from this source. During 1922 the stock and 
mutual companies writing accident and health 
insurance had an aggregate premium income of 
approximately $110,000,000, with losses in the 
neighborhood of $49,000,000. The number of 
persons accidentally injured every minute is 
twenty-three, and in view of this fact the agent 
should experience no difficulty in selling such 
policies, for he will be actuated not only by a 
desire for commissions, but by the knowledge 
that in persuading his fellow man to take out 
accident and health insurance he is doing that 
which is best for the prospect and the pros- 
pect’s family. 


in premium 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Some Practical Suggestions from a Group 
Department Manager 

When addressing the accident 
class conducted by the casualty department of 
the National Life of the U. S. A., John T. 
Wagner, that company’s group, accident and 
health department manager, gave the students 
some excellent pointers on the business. He 
advised the sale of simple contracts, preferably 
providing only for weekly indemnity because 
of accident or illness. Of numerous 


combinations or variations are possible in group 


and health 


course, 
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ie a Household Word by the 











insurance, and the agent naturally has to meet 


the particular requirements of his customer. 
This form of insurance js regarded as being 


supplemental to workmen's compensation in- 


surance, and, is quite usual with the latter, 
may desire to exempt the first week of dis- 
ability ; but the first week may be covered as to 


ccupational and other accidents, if so desired, 
at high cost. In cases where compensation in- 
surance benefits are considered too low, as in 
cases of those earning high wages, group poli- 
cies can be taken to increase such benefits. 

The cost %of group insurance is relatively 
and a good contract can be obtained 

cents per month per 
40 per cent or more of 


the rate is increased 


small, 
seventy-five 
though if the 


low as 
person, 
the employees are women, 
somewhat, because of the greater susceptibility 
of women to illness. 

Premiums on group policies are usually paid 
monthly, and are thus borne easily and readily 
hecome a regular item in the monthly ex- 
penses. 

The minimum number gencrally accepted 
eroup insurance is fifty persons, and the policy 
can be so written, if desired, as to cover every 
illness of any one employed by the concern 
taking the insurance, barring only those under 
sixteen years of age. 

The agent must exercise 
nection with an application for group insur- 
numerous factors have a bearing in 
Among these are the class of work, 
location, care- 
Hence, 


much care in con- 


ance, as 
the matter. 
number of employees, 
fulness shown in conduct of plant, etc. 
rates have to be calculated and fixed for each 
In many cases the insurance is 


sex, race, 


particular case. 
not written to cover temporary help, and bene- 
fits are usually limited to thirteen weeks, most 
policies excepting the first week of disability. 
Certain limitations are necessary in order that 
the insurance may be sold at a reasonable and 
practicable rate. While employers pay 
the full premium for group insurance, in other 
cases employees pay a portion of the premium, 
deducted from the 


some 


their contributions being 
payroll. 

This type of coverage appeals to both em- 
ployer and employee as it removes a great re- 
sponsibility from the former and cares for the 


latter at the time when he most needs it. 
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Site Hancock made the signature famous 
by signing the DECLARATION OF 9 oe 


Bey The Signature has been made 


i 4, Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 

S) LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 
i ) An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 

rh DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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Damage 


Suits by 
Patients a Real Service 


Protection Against 


Doctors, dentists and surgeons are dependent 
upon the good will of their clientele for the 
maintenance of a successful practice and con- 
sequently for their livelihood. In order to 
preserve this mental attitude on the part of 
their patients, their reputations must be of the 
highest. No practitioner, dentist or surgeon 
is free from the constant danger of a legal 
suit instigated by a patient on the ground that 
mistake or incorrect treatment has 
resuited in real or fancied damages. 

Even if the court procedure shows incon- 
trovertibly that the patient is wrong and that 
the doctor, surgeon or dentist was not to blame, 
the cost of interposing a proper defense may 
seriously handicap the medical or dental future 
of the defendant. In cases where the court 
decides that the claim is just and awards a 
cash judgment in favor of the patient, there is 
added to the amount of the adverse decision 
the stigma which naturally falls upon the 
doctor or surgeon against whom the 


ail -GFFLOF, 


dentist, 
suit was brought. 

While it is undoubtedly 
such suits are begun by over-zealous lawyers 
parties seeking to evade payment for 
the danger of loss either through 
cash payments, fees or undermined 
clientele is ever present. Doctors, dentists and 
surgeons can obtain protection against these 
losses by making use of the group liability in- 
surance offered by companies underwriting such 
risks. This insurance is extended only to 
groups of recognized practitioners and is writ- 
ten as a group coverage to protect the best in- 
terests of the members both individually and 
collectively. The under 
the provisions of such a policy, guarantees pay- 
ment of losses sustained through representation 
of damages on the part of patients, and not 
only this, but all the expenses of any legal 
controversy which may arise are borne by the 
company and are included in the terms of the 
policy. Thus the doctor, surgeon or dentist 
is not required to spend time and money in re- 
what usually amounts to persecution 
through mischance, the verdict should 
he returned in favor of the plaintiff, the in- 
surance company will pay the amount of the 


true that nearly all 
or by 


services, 


legal 


insurance c¢ ympany, 


sisting 
and if, 


judgment within the policy coverage. 
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TEXAS OIL BLAZE 


Workmen Try to Cap Gusher—Spark 
Ignites Fumes 

A disaster occurred recently near Kerens, 
Texas, when workmen were trying to cap the 
Hughes oil-gusher well which had just “come 
in.” Two pieces of metal, thouglit to have been 
tools in the hands of laborers, clashed together 
and struck a spark which set fire to the out- 
pouring gas and oil fumes, which immediately 
transferred the flames to the main stream of 
oil from the well. The men on the scaffolding 
above the gushing oil were literally cremated, 
fourteen of them perishing almost instantly. 

With a potential output of thousands of bar- 
rels of oil per day, the well burned fiercely. 
So intense was the heat that approach was im- 
possible until asbestos fire suits were procured 
and fitted on the men who brought the charred 
remains of the bodies out of the heated zone. 
A camera man who took a picture of the burn- 
ing well, J. P. Howe of the Fort Worth Rec- 
ord, did so at the risk of his life, his clothes 
being ruined and burned by the spouting oil. 

Occurrences like this usually arouse corpora- 
tions and lease owners to the danger inherent 
in what may appear to be trivial happenings 
and point the need for fire insurance on all 
buildings and structures belonging to oil prop- 
erties. Apart from the terrible loss of life 
inflicted, there is the lost income to be taken 
into consideration. Insurance for oil refineries 
located far from the wells provides a clause 
detailing the extent of the property insured 
thereby and the exceptions and reading sub- 
stantially as follows: 


All buildings, tanks or other structures 


The legal points involved in the destruction 
It was stolen 
by a number of small boys, who were out for 
a joy ride, and eventually crashed into a much 
larger truck, severely injuring some of the 
boys. The trend of court decisions recently 
would seem to indicate that the parents of these 


of this truck are rather nice. 


youths might have some reasonable basis for 
a damage suit; certainly had any damage been 
done to the other truck, or to any person inno- 
cent in the affair, the owner would be liable 
This is an instance which can be readily used 
to show the extraordinary need for high limits 
when buying automobile public liability insur- 
ance. High limit policies do not cost near 
as much as low limits, relatively speaking, and 
almost every day there are instances at hand, 
which prove beyond doubt, how necessary it is 
to have adequate insurance. 

People nowadays buy and sell automobiles, 
With such freedom that they rarely think of 
them in the way of a possible bill for a sum 
ranging from $20,000 to $100,000, or more. 

The only possible way to secure protection 
against heavy legal expense and from over- 
large judgments is the purchase of high limit 
policies, 
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and/or contents therein and/or upon the prem- 
ises occupied by the assured, and all other 
property of every description belonging wholly 
or in part to the assured (specifically assuming 
liability on all property on which liability is 
required to be assumed under the conditions of 
this policy), including property held by the 
assured in trust, or on commission, or sold 
but not removed, or held on joint account with 
others, or for repairs, or on storage, or prop- 
erty of others for which the assured may be 
liable in the event of loss or damage by fire 
or lightning; all comprising and/or appertain- 
ing to their refinery and auxiliary operations 
and situated on land owned and/or leased, 
and/or occupied by the assured. 

Special exclusions are then named, such as 
bills, currency, evidences of debt, etc., but for 
the property and its structures and the oil 
located thereon or in, the protection afforded is 
complete and guards against any and all loss 
due to the action of fire or lightning up to the 
sum called for by the contract. Regarding 
the value of the insurance on the properties, a 
separate clause is worded to read: 

It is hereby agreed by the assured and ex- 
pressly understood and made a condition of 
this contract that the assured shall maintain 
insurance on each item of property insured by 
this policy of not less than 100 per cent of 
the actual cash value thereof and, failing so 
to do, the assured shall be an insurer to the 
extent of such deficit and bear such propor- 
tionate part of loss on each item. 

This latter clause removes the danger of 
under-insurance in so far as the policyholders 
of the insuring company are concerned and 
tends toward the betterment of financial pro- 
tection all round. It is essential that adequate 
means of protection be available to safeguard 
the investment and the business future of all 
oil operators. 








When Water Damages Apartments and 
Dwellings Redecoration and Replace- 
ment Are Necessary 


Any one who has ever attempted to recover 
from a landlord the amount of damages sus- 
tained from water action due to defective or 
broken plumbing will readily admit the diffi- 
culties involved and the doubt of success. Even 
though the case may he a clear one of negli- 
gence on the part of the landlord, the amount 
may not be sufficiently large to justify a long- 
drawn-out legal fight for recovery. In these 
days of overcrowded court calendars such a 
controversy would remain static for at least 
eight months before a full hearing could be had, 
while a few legal moves on the part of an op- 
posing attorney could delay it indefinitely. The 
tenant would probably be forced to accept a 
settlement out of court for the sake of obtain- 
ine about half of his just rights in the matter 
or would face the alternative of an extended, 
costly action by which he could not hope to 
gain much more than the legal expense paid out. 

The premium rates for insurance to cover 
this hazard are so cheap in comparison with the 
protection afforded that policies of this type 
are easily within reach of all. With water 
leakage insurance in force the tenant knows 
that payment for a loss from this cause will be 
forthcoming within a few days, and that with- 
out necessity for recourse to law. In addition 
to the other articles which may be ruined 
through the leakage of water from a broken 
drain pipe, faulty connection, etc., the item of 
personal clothing is included. Where walls or 
ceilings are discolored so that they have to be 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The CONTINENTAL owes its success to 
its agents. 


The CONTINENTAL grew to be a leader 
because of the determination of its agents to 
succeed. 


The CONTINENTAL is interested in hav- 
ing not only its agents but agents of other 
companies make as much money as they can. 
The more prosperous a man is the better 
agent he becomes. 


There is a wide field today in both casualty 
and surety lines for aggressive and forceful 
salesmen. A strong company, however, is 
indispensable—a company which makes the 
agents’ problems its problems. 


If you are determined to succeed and become 
a factor in the CASUALTY and SURETY 
field the CONTINENTAL will help you. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


910 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
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contains 456 pages, and is handsomely bound 


Write for circular showing new information given in this new edition. 
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FRAUD INSURANCE 
Retail Merchants May Now Secure Varied 
Coverage 


The tendency of the times is constantly to- 
wards expansion in the kinds of insurance and 
in the extent of the coverage. A new fraud 
policy issued by one of the largest casualty 
companies affords protection to retail merchants 
against losses by frauds of several types, as set 
forth below: 

Against loss not exceeding $100 in the ag- 
gregate, through larceny or embezzlement of 
money or personal property from the premises 
of the assured by any of the assured’s em- 
ployees. 

Against loss not exceeding $150 in the ag- 
gregate, through robbery or hold-up of the as- 
sured or any of the assured’s employees upon 
the premises covered while open for business. 

Against loss not exceeding $150 in the ag- 
gregate, through the forcible opening of any 
safe in assured’s premises when said premises 
are not open for business. 

Against loss not exceeding $150 in the ag- 
gregate, through the robbery of the assured or 
any of the assured’s employees, when transport- 
ing money or property of the assured from the 
premises covered to any place within five miles 
thereof. 

Against 50 per cent of any loss through the 
acceptance in good faith by the assured of any 
check in payment for merchandise sold, drawn 
on a bank in the town or city where the as- 
sured’s place of business is located or on a 
bank in any town or city within fifty miles 
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thereof, if any such check be not paid upon 
presentation; the liability hereunder being 
limited to $50 for any check and to $100 in the 
aggregate. 

Against loss not exceeding $100 in the ag- 
eregate, through (a) the acceptance in good 
faith in payment for merchandise, of any check 
appearing to be certified, drawn on a bank in 
the town or city where the assured has his place 
of business, or located in any banking town or 
city within fifty miles thereof, or (b) of any 
bank draft so drawn appearing to be genuine, 
and which is not paid on presentation. 

Against loss through the cashing of any post 
office money order or any travelers’ check 
issued by any bank or express company which 
is not paid cn presentation; the liability. here- 
under being limited to $=0 on any one money 
order or travelers’ check and to $100 in the 
aggregate for money orders and_ travelers’ 
checks. 

Against loss through the acceptance in good 
faith by the assured or any of his employees, 
of counterfeit United States money in payment 
for merchandise sold, the liability hereunder 
heing limited to $50 on any one transaction and 
to $100 in the aggregate for all transactions. 

Against 25 per cent of any loss through any 
kind of fraud practiced upon the assured in the 
course of his regular business not herein other- 
wise covered by which any person obtains pos- 
session from the assured or any of the assured’s 
employees, of money or merchandise belonging 
to the assured from the premises covered, the 
liability hereunder being limited to $50 in the 


aggregate. 


RENTS AND RENTAL VALUES 


Landlords and Building Owners Protected 
Under This Coverage—Householders 
Also Included 


During the past six years construction costs 
have risen tremendously. Office structures and 
dwelling apartments have suffered a_ conse- 
quent increase in rental values and_ suitable 
buildings have become difficult to find. The 
direct result of this has been to lay the land- 
lord, building owner or householder open to a 
much greater loss than formerly was the case 
in those instances where fire or lightning has 
made occupancy of the premises temporarily 
impossible. An insurance policy covering fire 
damage will pay for the repairs made neces- 
sary on a building by reason of a conflagration, 
but it will not protect against the loss of rents 
and rental values while the premises are not 
tenantable. 

When a fire occurs or lightning strikes, there 
is a double expense to be borne by the landlord 
or owner. He must stand the cost of repair- 
ing the structure and he is also compelled to 
lose the amount represented by the rent which 
was being obtained from the premises before 
the disaster. The first named cost is covered 
by straight fire insurance, but the second can 
only be guarded against through an insurance 
policy embracing rents. Such a contract pro- 
tects the building owner or landlord by reim- 
bursing him for the amount of the rent of 
which he is deprived during the time involved 
in making needed repairs. The sum so repaid 
is often large, particularly when the building 


Insuring the Village Garage 


Next to the moving-picture business, the fast- 
est growing industry in the United States, 
during the past few years has been the auto- 
mobile industry, and of course, wherever 
there are automobiles, there must be garages. 

The photograph herewith shows one of the 
inherent hazards in every garage, if it is 
doing business. Nowadays even the very small 
hamlets have from one to three or four 
garages, each of them a potent risk, which may 
eventually cost the owner many thousands of 
dollars, in damage to property of others or 
to public liability to the injury of passersby, 
who are in no way responsible for anything 
that might happen. 

Of course, to every person at all versed in 
insurance matters, it is evident that the garage 
must have fire insurance, and the fire hazard 
is unusually large on this class of risk, but the 
live agent will not stop on selling garage own- 
ers’ fire insurance, when a little forethought 
shows him that they need quite as much prop- 
erty damage and public liability insurance as 
well as explosive coverage. 

This garage was destroyed, not because it 
May or may not have followed every precau- 
tion possible, but from the explosion of a 
gasoline truck, which was preparing to 
fill the gas tanks connected with the garage. 
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Casualty 
Insurance 


First Among Forty 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
secretary, Mr. A. J. Altmeyer, says: 


through its 


“We have just completed a tabulation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation cases closed during the second half of 1922, showing the 
elapse of time between the date disability began and the date of first 
payment. This tabulation shows that your company ranks first 
among the forty companies doing business in this state. We wish 
sincerely to congratulate you upon this excellent showing and im- 
provement in your record.” 


Company seeks to give like service everywhere. 
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Life Insurance 
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Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
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THE EXPERIENCE GRADING 
AND RATING SCHEDULE 


By E. G. RICHARDS 


A practical treatise on the computing of 


Cash tn Banks. ......... 


Dorteares . . . 62.5... 
Accrued Interest...... 
Real Estate........... 
Other Admitted Assets 


Premium Reserve. 

Loss Reserve............ 
All other Liabilities... .. 
Voluntary Reserve..... 
Capital. . 
Net Surplus 


ASSETS 


Stocks and Bonds(Market Value 


LIABILITIES 


$200,994 85 
3,675,709 .00 
1,169,950 .00 
49,990 .42 
365,000 .00 
930,194 .69 


$6,391,838 .96 


$2,393,476 .00 
. 1,536,323 .00 — 
making from actual costs. 
103,952 .08 

$1,000,000 .00 
1.000.000 .00 


FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


From Actual Experience Costs 


Because of his extensive experience in fire underwriting 
and his close study and analysis of its various phases, 
there is probably no one in the fire insurance business 
better qualified than Mr. Richards to furnish the 
long-sought key to the problem of fire insurance rate- 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING 








Surplus to Policyholders 


2,000,000 .00 


$6,391,838 .96 


Compiled under the laws of the States of New York and Massachusetts. 


During 1922 


Capital Increased to. . $1,000,000 
Surplus Increased to.......... 1,000,000 
Assets Increased Over. 1,000,000 
Writings Increased Over... 1,000,000 


Correspondence invited for Agency Contracts in territory 
where not now represented. 


| 
358,087 .88 | 
| 
| 
| 








is a most important subject and no fire underwriter 
can afford to overlook Mr. Richards’ carefully worked 
out system. 

Cloth Binding, 200 pages 


Price, postpaid, $4 
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is in a desirable location, commands high rents 
and has many tenants. 

The rental value part of such an insurance 
policy applies to the home owner, lease 
holder or apartment occupant, whose dwelling 
place is rendered uninhabitable by the action 
af fire or lightning. In that event the house- 
holder is compelled to live elsewhere during the 
period in which repairs are going on and, unless 
he is protected by proper insurance as de- 
scribed, he must bear the cost of the extra rent 
unaided. Under the terms of rental value 
insurance, however, the insurance company 
agrees to defray the cost of this item, basing 
its payments upon the amount of rent which 
the householder was paying in the premises 


undergoing repair. 


Passengers’ Coupon Accident Insurance 

A new form of accident insurance to cover 
railroad passengers has been perfected by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
and is now being issued by two or more rail- 
roads. The accident coupon forms part of 
the railroad ticket, and one per cent of the 
amount of the railroad’s charge for transporta- 
tion is charged for the insurance, the slogan 
adopted to describe this plan being, “A dollar 
for travel—a penny for protection.” 

The insurance covers the trip provided for 
by the ticket of which it is a part, and insures 
$5000 for loss of life, or both hands, or both 
feet, or one hand and one foot, or sight of both 
eyes; $2500 for loss of one hand or one foot, 
and $1000 for loss of sight of one eye. It 
also provides for weekly indemnity of $25 for 
one year for total disability under certain con- 
ditions, and of $10 per week for partial dis- 
ability, for twenty-six weeks. 


The coupon reads as follows: 








ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoUPON 
To be retained by passenger. Not good 
for passage. 

The undersigned company, having 
issued a certain Blanket Accident Policy 
No. 2 to the Mpls., St. Paul and Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry., paying $5000 for acci- 
dental death and appropriate amounts 
for other injuries to passengers paying 
iull fare and proportionate indemnity to 
those paying reduced fare, and the pur- 
chaser of attached passage ticket from 
WISHKOSH tO omen ace caen eae ceeriaas having 
paid one per cent additional to the price 
thereof for this coupon, is entitled while 
in the use of this ticket to the protection 
and all the benefits of said Blanket Pol- 
icy, copies of which may be obtained 
from ticket agent. 

UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 
of Baltimore, Md. 
R. Howarp BLAnp, 
President. 
Geo. F. Dickson Ins. 
Device Patented. 
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TRANSPORTATION iINSURANCE—ITS 
MEANING AND VALUE 


A Great Aid to Business Protection at 
Extraordinarily Low Costs 


The term “Transportation Insurance,” as it 
is customarily used, refers to that form of 
insurance designed expressly to cover ship- 
ments of merchandise committed to the custody 
of a common carrier for local or interstate 
delivery. Such carriers include railroads, ex- 
press companies, sound or regular coastwise 
steamers and liceased public truckmen, the lat- 
ter being protected against the risks and perils 
encountered during transportation and navi- 
gation, not excluding theft and pilferage. 

Many of the causes of loss covered under 
this heading are within the control of the car- 
rier. Under the bill of lading or freight agree- 
ment the shipper has recourse against the car- 
rier for damage sustained, excepting damage 
directly attributed to Acts of God in the case 
of land conveyances and perils of the seas in 
the case ot the steamship company. In the 
case of these, losses due to the Acts of God, 
while imminent, are generally speaking uncom- 
mon. The principal hazards involved are those 
of fire, collision, derailment, and the failure of 
the carrier to deliver all or any part of the 
component parts of a shipment, together with 
short deliveries and loss of part of the contents. 
In the case of perils of the seas, there are the 
hazards of water transportation together with 
the possible short delivery or non-delivery of 
entire shipping packages. 

The responsibilities of a land carrier are 
considerable as compared with carriers by 
water route. This is due to the variance of the 
conditions under which they operate. The land 
carrier takes ample precaution to see that his 
interests are well fortified in the event of seri- 
ous casualties or accidents, and the carrier by 


water route extends the convenience of agree- 
ing to insure goods in his possession on the 
freight contract. 

All the responsibilities of the carrier, to- 
gether with the conveniences extended, are 
embraced in the ultimate freight monies paid 
by the shipper, and necessarily mean the de- 
claring of the full value of the merchandise 
shipped in order that the carrier may determine 
the charge for the risk assumed. 


VALUE OF CONTRACT BONDS 


Completion of Project Guaranteed—Provi- 
sion Against Building Failure 


When contracts are let for municipal or pri- 
vate enterprises, such as the building of sub- 
ways, roads, apartment houses, theaters and a 
host of other structures and engineering feats, 
those who give out the contracts can easily pro- 
tect themselves against the chance of failure 
on the part of the contractor or builder by re- 
quiring the posting of a contract bond. In 
fact, this has become so common a practice 
that it is nearly always done and is now an 
accepted part of almost any agreement pertain- 
ing to work of this kind. All building opera- 
tions, excavations, bridges, etc., are subject to 
possible default on the contractor’s side of the 
question. The hid submitted may have been too 
low to secure the payment of sufficient funds 
to carry the work through to its logical finish, 
and a sudden unforeseen rise in prices of neces- 
sary materials, or some other contingency not 
realized at the inception of the enterprise, may 
cause a cessation of the labor. 

In that event the persons or parties for 
whom the work was being done stand to lose 
not alone the value of the time during which 
the work is suspended. but the cost of getting 
another contractor to finish the job or the ex- 
pense of having the same man do the construc- 














“What do they think of him 


at home?” 


The answer to that question is generally an 
accurate index of a man’s real worth. 


The same test can be applied to corporations. 


At home—in the Pacific Coast States—the 
Fireman’s Fund leads all companies, both 
American and Foreign, in combined pre- 
mium income—fire, marine and automobile. 
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1923 EDITION 
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STOCK COMPANIES 
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Totals for 1922 and when possible for four previous 
years follow each division in each State’s record. 
There are also given two 


IMPORTANT RECAPITULATION TABLES, 
ONE COVERING BUSINESS OF 1922 


while the other summarizes the 


TRANSACTIONS OF 38 YEARS 


This valuable book is handsomely bound in leather, 
and should find a place on the desk or in the bag of 
every managing underwriter and special agent. 


PRICE, $20. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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at an added outlay above what the bid 


tion . . ce ~ 
To protect municipalities and firms 


called for. 
from the loss possibilities inherent in projects 
of this nature, insurance companies have de- 
vised that form of coverage known as contract 
bonds. These documents are a guarantee that 
the work will be completed regardless of 
whether the contractor taking the contract is 
able to finish the job for the price agreed upon 
or not. When it is found .that the original 
amount of the bid has been paid the contractor 
and the work is not yet ended, the insurance 
company, provided a contract bond has been re- 
quired and enforced, steps in and installs its 
own engineers and workmen and carries the 
task to final completion. 

A contract bond is a guarantee not only for 
the proper termination of the work, but also for 
the honesty and character of the contractor 
who has won the bid. This is true because the 
insurance company, before writing a bond of 
this kind, makes a thorough investigation of 
the contractor’s banking and business credit. 


BONDING YOUR EMPLOYEE 


Employers Are Continually Subjected to 
Chance of Heavy Loss—Adequate 
Protection Provided 
When you engage a new employee, and 
particularly when his or her references are not 
of the very best, you are staking your knowl- 
edge of human nature and the dictates of your 
acquired experience against what is commonly 
called the human equation. If your judgment 
is vindicated and the employee proves honest 
and satisfactory, you have won. If the con- 
trary should prove the case, the loss is yours 
Naturally the hazard in- 
volved is greater if the business under con- 


and yours alone. 


sideration is such that it requires the employees 
to handie large sums of ready cash or mate- 
rials which have a great intrinsic value or can 
readily be converted into cash. In any event, 
the far-seecing business man or commercial firm 
or financial institution first exercises good judg- 
ment in the employment of a new hand, and 
then eliminates such chance of loss as. still 
exists by the purchase of a fidelity bond to 
cover the employee in question. 

A fidelity bond, broadly speaking, is a writ- 
ten testimonial of a promise on the part of an 
insurance company to pay the loss incurred 
through the dishonesty of an employee, within 
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a specified limit. Such bonds are applicable to 
three distinct classes of industry; financial in- 
stitutions, transportation activities, including 
railroads, express companies and public utili- 
ties, and manufacturers and vendors of mar- 
ketable commodities. There is another classi- 
fication which is perhaps as important as the 
others but which is not always sharply defined. 
In this belong fraternal orders, organizations 
and, in fact, any firm, organization or in- 
dividual that does not readily fall into one 
of the three stated groups. It can be easily 
seen that an employee in a bank is quite gen- 
erally open to temptation in that there is about 
him much ready money and in that the subject 
of currency is uppermost in his mind during his 
working hours. The same holds good in the 
case of a man or woman engaged in a jew ter’s 
establishment. The means to sudden and 
criminal wealth is at hand and is fairly read- 
ily come by, while the chance for immediate 
capture is slight, though ultimate arrest is 
almost certain. With the storekeeper, how- 
ever, the idea of theft on the part of one 
of his employees is seldom given credence un- 
til something happens to destroy what would 
otherwise have been a touching faith in the 
strength ef human character. The business 
man of to-day who wishes to succeed in his 
affairs leaves as little as possible to chance 
and the hazards of fortune. [He prevents either 
from turning out adversely for him by pur- 
chasing a fidelity bond. 

Then, should an employee prove dishonest, 
the amount of the loss does not become an 
added burden to the employer or his eriterprise, 
but is returned to him through the agency of 
the insurance company writing the risk, and 
he is not subjected to annoyance and _ loss, 
nor is his business deprived of the value of 
the stolen or embezzled part of its capital or 
stock. The feeling of security which is pres- 
ent in the mind of an employer whose em- 
ployees are bonded, would in itself almost 


compensate for the mioderate outlay involved. 


The wisdom of guarding against the moral 
hazard present in the person of one’s employees 
proves equally useful whether the employees 
have been in the employ of the firm or the in- 
dividual for a long or short period of time. 
While it is true that there is not as much chance 
of theft on the part of an old employee as there 
is with one who has lately come into employ- 
ment, the danger nevertheless exists. 


COINSURANCE ON GOODS IN TRANSIT 


Motor Vehicle Contents Policy Has Added 
Clause Making Insured Liable for 
Portion of Loss 

In many insurance policies insuring the con- 
tents of a motor truck owned and operated by 
the policyholder or his agents there is attached 
a clause, the effect of which is to make the in- 
sured a party to a certain part or percentage of 
the losses suffered if his iisurance is less than 
80 per cent of the value of the insured goods. 


This is known as the coinsurance clause and 
its provisions generally are that 


All goods and merchandise insured hereun- 
der are by agreement to be valued in case of 
loss or damage at amount of invoice, if any, 
otherwise at cash market value on date and at 
place of shipment; but this insurance company 
shall in no event be liable under this policy, 
as respects the contents of each truck, for a 
ereater proportion of any loss or damage than 
the sum hereby insured on the contents of the 
truck upon which the loss shall happen, bears 
to 80 per cent of the value of the contents of 
that truck at the time of loss, but in no case 
to exceed the amount of insurance on the con- 
tents of that truck. 


Much confusion has arisen as to the exact 
meaning of the phraseology of this stipulation 
but in reality its operation is exceedingly 
simple. By the 80 per cent coinsurance clause 
the property owner is required to carry insur- 


. ance equaling or exceeding 80 per cent of the 


value of property insured, or become a coin- 
surer on any partial loss in the proportion that 
the insurance carried falls short of 80 per 
cent of the value of the insured property. 

Motor truck contents insurance is based on 
the risks incident to packages, parcels, mate- 
rials and goods of any kind while in transit on 
trucks owned by the insured and operated by 
him or one of his regular drivers or a driver 
authorized by him to handle the truck. 

The policy also states that the insurance shall 
apply only to the designated truck or trucks 
but allows the insured to substitute any other 
truck owned by him at any time, provided that 
he notifies the insurance company of the change 
and furnishes such information and pays such 
added premium thereon as may be required. 
This form of insurance protects the contents 
of a motor truck against any of a number of 
specified hazards, including fire, damages suf- 


fered while in the truck on a ferry and losses 
to the goods from collision. 
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STATE INSURANCE FUNDS 


OPINIONS OF NUMEROUS PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
OTHER PROMINENT MEN AND ORGANIZATIONS 
OPPOSED TO 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OR OPERATION 
A 38-Page Pamphlet 


Containing such expressions by 


PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING, 
EX-PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
United States Senators and Congressmen, 
State Governors, State Fund Officials, 
State Insurance Commissioners, 
Chambers of Commerce, Prominent 


Business Men and Others 


Compiled by the late 
HARRY B. BRADBURY 


Insurance Legal Expert 


PRICE, PER COPY, 25 CENTS 
$20 Per 100 $150 Per 1,000 
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1923 POCKET STATISTICS 


Relating to the Insurance Business 


Useful to Insurer and Insured 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Has issued its standard annual statistical publications as follows: 


THE FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX, showing the condition 
of the principal stock fire insurance companies in comparative 
form for ten years. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS’ POCKET INDEX, 
showing the financial condition and business transactions of 
American and Canadian life insurance companies in compara- 
tive form for five years. ; 

THE POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS, showing 
the condition and business stipulated premium, assessment 
and fraternal associations; comparative tables for five years. 

THE POCKET REGISTER OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
showing the condition and business of stock and assessment 
accident insurance companies and associations transacting 
personal accident insurance; comparative tables for five years. 

THE HANDY CHART OF CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA, 
showing detail condition and business of 104 companies 
transacting various classes of business in comparative form 
for ten years; also additional table listing 176 companies not 
writing multiple casualty lines, or whose operations are more 
limited, showing one year’s figures only. 

The above publications contain the statistics of the companies, compiled from 
official reports, and include the transactions of 1922. The tables are made up in 
convenient pocket form, having serviceable manila covers, and are invaluable 
to insurance men of all, classes for ready reference. These publications are 


frequently spoken of as ‘‘Spectator Charts,’’ and have become standard authori- 
ties because of their trustworthiness and the convenient manner in which they 


are made up. 
PRICES 
In Manila Cover 75 cents In Flexible Pocketbook $1.25 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Relation of Insurance to Banking 
(Continued from page 7) 
LimiItING LossEs 

A policy of credit insurance is-the only way 
in which it is possible to definitely limit losses 
through insolvencies; it is the best means avail- 
able to prevent losses. Where a borrower has 
few customers, one or two serious failures 
may put him entirely out of business, and when 
he has a large number of customers, he is ex- 
posed to losses which may be severe enough 
to upset his plans and seriously embarrass him. 

The “accounts receivable’ item on a_bor- 
rower’s statement is a better and safer asset 
when the borrower carries credit insurance. 

Workmen’s Compensation Laws 

(Continued from page &) 
have come from the adoption of werkmen’s 
compensation legislation. (a) Safety work for 
the prevention of accidents thus lessening their 
number and severity. (b) Medical treatment 
and payment of compensation for wages lost to 
those employees unfortunately injured in in- 
dustry. (c) The restoration as far possible 
of the maimed and injured worker’s physical 
and earning power. 

Administration of workmen’s compensation 
laws under the jurisdiction of the State is 
necessary in order that all compensatable acci- 
dents may be compensated, justice accorded the 
injured employes, and fairness meted out to the 
employer. 





Insurance Possibilities of Commercial 
Aviation 
(Continued from page 10) 

The so-called “terminal hazard clause” pro- 
vides for payment of the losses or damage 
which may occur while the cargo is in the 
hands of the air transit company or in those 
of its freight or forwarding agents. This 
coverage excludes the flight hazard and is de- 
signed to furnish protection for the merchan- 
dise owner's interest, while his goods are yet 
on the ground, either before departure or after 
landing, and in the custody of the carrier. 
Such an insurance policy provides a deduction 
or excess of I per cent of the value per pack- 
age, together with a minimum deduction of $5 
and a maximum of $50 per package. Before 
an insurance company can quote rates for this 
class of coverage, the aircraft transportation 
company is required to inform the insurer of 
the duration of time during which the policy 
is expected to be in force, the name of the 
aircraft owner, the route to be traveled, quali- 


heations of pilot, type and value of cargo, ete. 


CLOSE OBSERVATION NECESSARY 

The entire situation with regard to the ad 
vances made in the manufacture of commercial 
and pleasure acroplanes in the United States, 
Particularly within the last six months, demands 
the closest attention from the casualty insur- 
The Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the United States re- 


ance companies of the country. 


cently issued a statement which predicted that 
Within the next ten years acroplanes would 
come to enjoy a place in the transportation re- 
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quirements of the nation that will bring them 
well to the fore in cargo-carrying and pas- 
senger travel. This statement said in part: 
“If the visions of the experts materialize, peo- 
ple whose business requires only occasional 
visits to the city can live almost anywhere they 
choose. The effect of the aeroplane, if devel- 
oped as expected, will be to extend very greatly 
the distance to which trips can be made in a 
given period of time.” The department urged 
the establishment of properly-equipped landing 
fields for the use of freight and passenger- 
carrying aeroplanes and requested that it be 
informed, at the office of the Chief of Air 
Service, of the provisions made at any given 
point for such fields. When the aeroplane at- 
tains its rightful place as a factor in the com- 
mercial life of the people of the United States, 
and when regulations governing travel by air 
have been standardized and universally adopted, 
the insurance companies will find in this new 
mode of transit a profitable market for the 
protection advantages they have to offer. 
VIVID FACTS 
Compilation of Statistics Proves Need for 
Personal Protection 

\ccidents occur 113 times as often as fires. 

One death in every eleven results from an 
iccident. 

3,000,000 persons are constantly ii in the 
United States. 

One person in every six suffers a spell of 
sickness during each year. 

One person in every nine meets with some 
form of accidental injury each year. 

Fifty-seven automobile accidents occur every 
hour ; 1370 every day; 500,000 every year. 

\utomobiles kill 14,000 persons each year, 
which 1s at the rate of thirty-eight every day. 

More than 50co persons are killed and 50,- 
000 injured each year as a result of fires: 6000 
drown. 

More than 7000 passengers, trespassers and 
employees are killed each year in railroad acei- 
dents. 

One person dies of illness every thirty sec- 
onds: 120 every hour; 2880 every day: 1,051,- 
200 every year. 

One person is accidentally killed every six 
minutes; ten every hour; 240 every day: 87,- 
O00 every year. 

Twenty-three persons are accidentally in- 
jured every minute: 1380 every hour: 33,120 
every day; 12,088,800 every year. 

876,000 persons are under sentence of death 
hy accident during the next ten years. 6,300,- 
000 will die of disease during the same ten 
years.— Maryland Casualty Company. 

\ study of the foregoing facts gives some 
idea of the risks to which every individual is 
subjected and the dangers which constantly 
beset the pedestrian on the streets of our cities. 
The modern accident and health insurance pol- 
icy contains provision for payment in the event 
of injury or death from accident and guaran- 
tees a certain named sum when any of the 
many stipulated illnesses set down in the word- 
ing of the policy are contracted. Doctors’ bills, 
nurses’ fees and medical attention mde -neces- 


> 
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sary by ene of the diseases listed or resultant 


from an accident are also paid up to a specified 
mount. 

The loss of organs or members of the body 
is compensated by cash payments and _ total 
permanent disability is cared for by the pay- 
ment of the agreed amount per week through- 
out the lifetime of the insured. 


When Water Damages Apartments 
(Concluded from paye 17) 
redecorated, the cost is sure to be high and, 
where water leakage insurance is not invoked 
to defray the expense, may be such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of having it done, for a 

time at least. 

In the case of those who own their own 
houses the provisions of a water leakage in- 
extensive and include 


surance policy are 


damage from plumbing systems, plumbing 
tanks, leaking roofs, water spouts and leaders, 
melting snow and rain driven through broken 
windows or windows which have been acci- 
dentally left open during a storm. The total 
cost for water leakage insurance to cover all 
the mentioned items is very little, seldom ex- 
ceeding eighteen dollars per thousand of pro- 
tection on any private dwelling and is well 
worth while. This class of insurance offers an 
n-ortunity to agents which should not be 
overlooked. When properly explained it is 
readily salable in connection with fire and 
tornada insurance and the agent who places all 
three is doing his client a service which may 
be the means of saving him hundreds of dol- 
lars. Not above that, but the policyholder 
becomes a “booster” and may be the means 
of bringing in additional business. 








Fidelity @ Surety Bonds 


of every character and 
description 





Prompt Service 
Intelligently rendered 
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Desirable Agency 
Territory available 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY OF INSURANCE SERVICE 
SOME FIRE, CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


THE SPECTATOR 


An American Weekly Review of Insurance—Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 1923 


FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME $15; LIFE INSURANCE VOLUME $15; CASUALTY, SURETY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS VOLUME $15; SET OF THREE VOLUMES $35; ANY TWO, $25 











Fire and Marine Publications Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance Publications 


Agents’ and Inspectors’ Pocketbook of Fire Protection Accident Insurance Manual $4.50 
Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance : : Adjusters’ Manual for the Settlement of Accident and Health 
Building Vp werner as Applied to Fire Insurance . Pp Claims . 3.00 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary auses of Disability 10.00 
Crane’s Expiration Registers Classification of Occupations for Accident and Health Insurance 1.50 
Distribution by States of Fire Insurance Claims Arising from Results of Personal Injuries 
Fire Insurance Agent and His Agency _ - Daily Casualties—an accident leaflet 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting (1923 edition) Defying Fate—an accident leaflet 
Fire Insurance Law Chart Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Law in the United States 
a ere — — and Fees Zé Handy Chart of Casualty and other Miscellaneous Insurance 

ire Insurance Pocket Index Companies in America 15 
Fire Prevention and Protection Health and Life Insurance Tables 10.00 
Fire Underwriters’ Rating Bureau Map Industrial Claim Adjuster, The 1.00 
Fire pone sgeaig 0 and —_ Tables ° Investigators’ and Adjusters’ Hand Book 2.50 
Hand Book for Fire Insurance Agents : Manual of Fidelity Insurance and Corporate Suretyship 2.00 
Mutual Fire Insurance Fallacies ‘ : Saas 
Operation of 80% Average Clause Method of Deducing Liability Rates 1.00 
Quick Pro Rata ie st Table f Practice of Insurance Against Accidents and Employer’ Liability 2.50 
Ready Reckoner for Earned and Unearned Premiums : a ee — a 
Ready Ref Led imcip 0 e T1tin: a 
ante of Sie eecasnce Companies Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 50 
Semmann’s Fire Insurance Cancellation Tables Social Insurance, by I. M. Rubinow , 4.20 

Something is Always Happening—an accident leaflet 10 


Special Agents’ and Adjusters’ Handbook d 
Special eeata? Electrical Handbook Standard Accident Table, A 1.50 
Stock vs. Mutual Insurance .10 | Tables of Comparative Benefits of Various Compensation Laws 1.00 


Underwriters at Lloyds, London 10 | This May Happen to You ; 25 
Universal Manual of Fire Insurance Cancellations 3.00 | Thousand and One Hints to Industrial Agents 1.60 
Weakness of Mutual Fire Insurance -10 | Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses 10 


Where Fire Insurance Dividends Come From 10 


Sole Agents for all works handled by CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, of London, England 
Send ten cents for complete Catalogue of Insurance Publications with descriptive circular of books listed above 











BUILDING CONSTRUCTION WHEN IT IS PUBLISHED BY TWO GOOD SELLERS 


AS APPLIED TO FIRE INSURANCE FIRE INSURANGEEECRION 
By Casnizs C. Dounce THE SPECTATOR COMPANY AND UNDERWRITING 
INSPECTI os FOR FIRE Third edition—Revised and enlarged 
INSURANCE PURPOSES IT IS By C. C. a te O. Linco 


By Waurer O. LincoLn 


THE STANDARD WORK THE AGENT’S KEY TO FIRE INSURANCE 


Third edition—Revised and enlarged 


PRICES: 
In Paper Cover, $1.00 By Rosert P. Barsour 
In Substantial Cloth Binding $1.50 ON THE SUBJECT Price $3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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